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HOW FAITH SAFEGUARDS REASON 


I 


1. If anyone shall deny one true God, Creator and Lord 
of things visible and invisible; let him be anathema. 

g. If anyone shall not be ashamed to affirm that, except 
matter, nothing exists; let him be anathema. 

3. Lf anyone shall say that the substance and essence of 
God and of all things is one and the same; let him be ana- 
thema. (Vatican Ccuncil—on Catholic Faith, Can. I—II1I). 


Il 


1. If anyone shall say that the one true God our Creator 
and Lord cannot be known by the natural light of Reason, 
through created things; let him be anathema. 

2. If anyone shall say that it ts impossible or inexpedient 
that men should be taught by divine revelation concerning 
God and the worship to be paid to Him; let him be 
anathema. 

3. If anyone shall say that man cannot be raised by 
divine power to a higher than natural knowledge and per- 
fection, but can and ought by a continuous progress to 
arrive at length of himseif at the possession of all that is 
true and good; let him be anathema. 

4. If anyone shall not receive as sacred and canonical 
the books of Holy Scripture entire with all their parts, as 
the Holy Synod of Trent has enumerated them, or shall 
deny that they have been divinely inspired; let him be 
anathema. 


III 
1. If anyone shall say that human reason is so indepen- 


dent that Faith cannot be enjoined upon it by God; let him 
be anathema. 
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IV 


1. If anyone shall say that in divine Revelation there 
are no mysteries, truly and properly so-called, but that all 
the doctrines of faith can be understood and demonstrated 
from natural principles by properly cultivated reason; let 
him be anathema. 


* * * * * 


If only to profess the continuity of an old Catholic’s faith, 
the present writer may be allowed to quote some words ot 
his which God privileged him to say some three and thirty 
years ago. ‘Lhese words were wrung from me by the be- 
wildering fact that even amongst the ranks of Catholic 
apologists the momentous Decrees of the Vatican Council 
were largely ignored. \When, as a beginning of Catholic 
intellectual action, I sought to re-publish in English the 
Decrees of the Vatican Council, two happenings were sig- 
nificant; first, the Catholic Truth Society, to whom I natur- 
ally offered the official English translation, thought that, 
even as a penny pamphlet, its sale would not justify its 
publication. No doubt they knew, better than I knew, 
the intellectual desires of their book-buyers. 

Secondly, a very distinguished theologian severely repri- 
manded me in print for having called the ‘ Decrees of the 
Vatican Council ’ the best book and most valuable religious 
relic left to the twentieth century by the nineteenth. 

From the Introduction which I wrote, a little timidly, 
to the Decrees, I quote the following: 

‘Perhaps no General Council has been more naturally 
fitted than the Vatican Council to produce a masterpiece 
of religious thought and literature. No assembly of men 
since the time of Christ has ever been so representative of 
Christian and National thought. It is literally true to say 
that the Whitsun tongues of fire fell not on so many nations 
as were gathered together in Rome, July 18th, 1870. Hardly 
one civilised or barbaric nation was unrepresented in the 
Hierarchy. For the first time in the history of the Church 
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every continent of the world sent its representative to bear 
witness to the truth. 

‘When we contrast the 537 Bishops that voted in the 
last Session with the 318 that voted at Nicea for the divinity 
of the Son of God, and with the 274 that voted at Ephesus 
for the humanity of Jesus Christ, we begin to see the reli- 
gious importance of the Vatican Council. 

‘We have to remember, moreover, that there were but 
five Western Bishops at Nicea, and probably less at Ephe- 
sus, so that (numerically speaking) Nicea and Ephesus were 
representative merely of the East, and not wholly repre- 
sentative even of that, whereas the Old World and the New 
World were fully represented at the Vatican...” 

‘ Nicea lasted only sixty-eight days; Ephesus seventy; the 
Vatican 222 days.’ 

‘It is no exaggeration, then, to say that, as compared 
with the two earlier Councils, the Vatican was made up of 
twice as many Bishops, representing ten times as many 
nations, and spending thrice as much time over Decrees .. .’ 

‘Eighty-six Committee Meetings were held. Of these 
forty-six dealt with the Constitution on Faith and forty on 
the Constitution of the Church. These Committee Meet- 
ings lasted on an average four hours; and they were 
attended by the whole body of voters. The private work 
accompanying their formal activity may be left to the 
imagination.’ 

‘Yet the net result of the almost endless discussion is a 
document no larger than a page or two of a daily news- 
paper.”* 

Amongst the most precious gifts of this document are 
the Decrees on Faith and Reason, from which we have 
quoted above. 

* * * * * 


We are now far enough advanced into the twentieth cen- 
tury to see quite undeniablv that the chief event of the 


‘The Decrees of the Vatican Council—Introduction, pp. v-vii. 
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nineteenth was the Vatican Council. Many other events 
labelled ‘ discoveries ’ or ‘ inventions’ made such a stir o1 
din that the decisions of the five hundred shepherds from 
every quarter of the world seemed little more than the 
feeble, futile bleatings of five hundred sheep. 

Age has given to remembrance the days when our youth 
was not a little troubled by such words as ‘ Liberty’ and 
*‘ Liberal,’ ‘ Reason’ and ‘ Rationalism.’ Something like 
an intellectual world war with its benumbing war-cries and 
untiring propaganda of Reason against Faith was costing 
the Church many a casualty or desertion. 

Of course, signs were not wanting that a law governing 
the movement of untruth was being fulfilled. Under this 
law the untruth which lay at the heart of the old rational- 
ism was beginning to change from homicidal to suicidal 
tendencies. Our contemporary unintellectualism—now 
we hope on the ebb, if not in subsidence—was then an 
ominous streamlet which seemed too slender and shallow 
to be of concern 

It is a matter perhaps of more than human alertness that 
the five hundred Bishops gathered together from all parts 
of the earth, and even from the remoter parts untroubled 
by Rationalism, saw and met the attack which misguided 
Reason was making on itself. 

Observers of the dramatic moments in history will one 
day take two of the almost platitudinous Canons I have 
quoted, in order to show how the exaggerations of the six- 
teenth century and after had unsaid themselves so effec- 
tively that they had to defend against their attack what 
once they thought they were defending against the 
Church’s attack. Nothing sums up the sixteenth century 
attack so well as Scripture and Private Judgment. But 
from the land where Luther claimed to have set the Scrip- 
ture in its true place of honour, there had come a criticism 
which would have made the Bible a book of hardly more 
than archaeological interest. Courses of Scripture Lectures 
were being given to prove that the Scriptures were 
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hardly worth lecturing about. How dramatic, then, is 
the Canon which quietly says, ‘ If anyone shall not receive 
as sacred and canonical the books of Holy Scripture entire 
with all their parts, as the Holy Synod of Trent has enum- 
erated them, or shall deny that they have been divinely 
inspired; let him be anathema.’ 

The other fundamental principle, if it can be called 
principle, of sixteenth century anti-Churchism was Private 
Judgment. It was a new and ambiguous title. It could 
have been accepted by Catholic thinkers if it meant that a 
man’s reason is not the measure of truth, yet is the man’s 
measure of truth. In other words, what a man thinks 
about a principle (such as the whole is greater than its 
parts) or about a fact (such as that the sun rises in the 
East) does not decide that principle or fact, yet what a man 
thinks about a principle or fact decides his attitude to- 
wards the principle or fact. 


It was perhaps chiefly when the non-Catholic thinkers 
began to give a scientific unity to their private judgments 
about the Scriptures that their denial of the sound Catholic 
attitude drove some into the denial of the value of Scrip- 
ture, and some into a denial or an ultimately suicidal ex- 
aggeration of reason. 


Some Councils, like Ephesus when it proclaimed the 


Godhead of Jesus by the word @EOTOKOS, have had 
moments of intense drama. But it may be questioned 
whether in its own sphere the Vatican Council’s reassuring 
words to human reason, ‘ You are able to reason up to an 
intelligent First Cause,’ have had any more dramatic paral- 
lel in Conciliar action. One can almost see the Good 
Samaritan tending the wounds of the man who fell among 
robbers. One can almost hear the Good Shepherd re-assur- 
ing and soothing the strayed sheep whom He lost and 
sought and found. 

Happily for us the five hundred shepherds gathered in 
Council used a language and spoke in a voice that the sheep 
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could recognise. But whereas in every other department 
of human thought and activity there is a rigid vocabulary, 
in the high regions of philosophical thought a fixed vocabu- 
lary is looked upon by non-Catholics as almost an inroad 
upon intellectual freedom. In other words a fixed vocabu. 
lary is least tolerated where it is most needed. 

But the Conciliar Fathers were gleaning from the great 
thinkers, pagan and Christian, when they very carefully 
avoided the bewildering ambiguities of the two words 
‘Reason’ and ‘Faith.’ Even in our modern English there 
are some twenty different meanings of both. When each 
of these twenty different meanings of Reason may be found 
in conjunction with any one of the twenty meanings of 
Faith, the permutations and combinations tend to tire 
minds into Agnosticism. 

Observe the profound psychology of these five hundred 
shepherds of God’s flock : 

‘The Catholic Church with one consent has also ever 
held and does hold that there is a twofold order of know- 
ledge, distinct both in principle and in object: 

‘In principle because our knowledge in the one is by 
natural reason; and in the other by divine faith. 

“In object because, besides those things to which natural 
reason can attain, there are proposed to our belief mysteries 
hidden in God, which, unless divinely revealed, cannot be 
known.’ 

In other words, by Reason, as an act, we mean the act of 
certitude about truths guaranteed to us by our intellect 
working on the natural data of our senses. 

By Faith we mean the act of certiture about truths guar- 
anteed to us by the supernatural help and revelation of 
God. 

A prevalent misconception about Reason and Faith is 
corrected by the accurate words of the Council. ‘To many 
modern minds and to some minds whom the inaccurate 
statements of Catholics have misled, Faith is not an act of 
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intelligence. A modern non-Catholic thinker has defined 
Faith as ‘Certitude beyond the evidence.’ And even 
Catholics often quite inaccurately define a Mystery or a 
revealed truth as something we cannot understand, where 
as it is something we can understand but cannot compre- 
hend, because we cannot understand it to the full. 

It is, therefore, necessary to insist on the truth that. 
though the intellect’s light of Reason is not the superadded 
light of Faith, yet an act of Faith is an act of the intelli- 
gence. Moreover, every act of Faith is an act of Reason: 
just as every act of intelligence using human fingers to 
work is not only an act of the intelligence but is an act of 
the fingers. 

Indeed, the act of Faith is for man in his present state, 
his highest act of Reason. If we are somewhat startled by 
this seeming paradox, we have but to consider that if there 
are any powers which can be moved by a higher power it 
is only when moved by this higher power that these lower 
powers reach their highest perfection. If there are truths 
not knowable by Reason but acceptable when made known 
by one who knows, then Reason will see that its perfection 
lies in accepting the word of one who knows. This is but 
saying that, as in the sphere of action man’s highest is 
reached by choosing and following a competent leader, so 
in the sphere of thought or Reason man’s highest is reached 
by choosing and hearkening to a competent teacher. 

This principle, of almost self-evident truth, is to-day no- 
where denied except in the sphere of ultimate thought 
where like a fixed vocabulary it is most needed. Never in 
the history of human thought was the educable child in 
such an atmosphere of intellectual authority and human 
faith. At a tender age the child is forced, not by parents, 
but, in a sense by the police, into a building where perhaps 
ninety per cent. of what it has to learn has to be taken on 
human faith. No wonder that, after ten or twelve years 
of hot-housing in this atmosphere of human compulsory 
faith, the poor child when free from this thraldom feels 
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free to scorn divine authority and divine truth where these 
are most necessary for human life. 

Little or nothing in the child’s previous schooling has 
been an appeal to the child’s reason. Its lessons in history 
have been too often the partisan’s appeal to the child's 
emotions and social passions. Its mathematical studies at 
their best are but an introduction to logic which itself is 
but an introduction to that organised reasoning which we 
call Philosophy. But mathematical studies at their worst 
are hardly less than an irrational and rooted prejudice that 
all things are mathematically measurable, and therefore 
three-dimensional. 

The Vatican Fathers builded perhaps better than they 
knew when they came to the aid of crumbling Reason by 
their astounding declaration: ‘ If anyone shall say that the 
one true God, our Creator and Lord, cannot be certainly 
known by the natural light of human Reason through 
created things; let him be anathema.’ 

Upon this defined doctrine of the infallible Council 
much light is thrown by the great doctor whose very 
words so often become the words of the infallible dogmas. 
In his Treatise Contra Gentiles St. Thomas argues for 
Reason against those who deny that Reason can prove the 
existence of God. He seems to sympathise with these 
deniers and unbelievers, because they so often find be- 
lievers using weak arguments for the existence of God. 

But in spite of the scandal caused by the weak arguments 
of unskilled believers, unbelievers who deny the validity 
of the true arguments are denying not only the existence of 
God, but also the possibility of the higher Sciences. These 
are the words of Aquinas: ‘ The falsity of that opinion is 
ae secondly, by the order itself of Sciences; 
for if no substance above sensible substance can be an 
object of Science, there will be no Science above Physics 
as stated in IV Metaphysics.’ ? 





2? Contra Gentiles, I, ch. 12, 
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A strange confirmation of this profound doctrine of the 
Pagan Philosopher and his Christian pupil is the fact that 
in the England of to-day Science means those departments 
of knowledge which are concerned with the measurable, 
viz.: the Physical (in the evident acceptation of Physical) 
Sciences. 

We have singled out the matter of God’s existence, as tlie 
Vatican Fathers singled it out, for the fundamental study of 
the relations of Reason and Faith. No matter what object 
of thought the human intellect seeks to penetrate and in- 
tellectually unify by the principle of cause and effect, the 
intellect will ultimately come upon the ultimate Cause, 
viz. God. 

But as only a minority rather than a majority are cap- 
able of the accurate and prolonged reasoning that makes 
the intellect certain of a God—and as that minority of in- 
tellectual efficients would need a long time to work out 
their reasoning, and even then would work it out with some 
error. Faith as a supernatural light is added by God 
to help us to believe or to believe more quickly and more 
accurately in the existence of a First Cause. 

Let us examine this more closely by considering Faith 
first as that body of revealed supernatural doctrine which 
we call THE FAITH; and secondly as that supernatural 
psychological light infused by God into the intelligence of 
man. 

First, it is undeniable that the supernatural truths re- 
vealed by God complete the natural truths which the in- 
tellect can discover in the natural Universe. 

Again, as we have seen, to deny the fundamental doc- 
trine of God’s existence is really to deny the existence of 
all, or all the higher, Sciences. Hence that Faith which 
steadies stumbling Reason in holding God’s existence is 
a strong safeguard of Reason. 

Lastly. in these days when Philosophy, the Queen of 
Sciences, has been dethroned, History, once a noble 
courtier, has been put on a throne it could never fill; with 
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the fall of Philosophy mankind had only History as an ap. 
proach to mental culture; or may we say, Civilisation. But 
as the Unity and Trinity of God are the great safeguards 
of Reason in the supreme sphere of Philosophy, so the In- 
carnation with its facts of the Birth, Death and Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus are the safeguards of Reason in the necessary 
sphere of History. . 

But the great services rendered to reason by the truths 
taught to man by God are still more increased by super- 
natural light infused by God into man’s intellect and cer- 
tain psychological growth has taken place which we can 
only call a strengthening of the mind. 

To develop and perhaps explain this psychological 
strengthening of the reason by the acceptance and infusion 
of a few principles may be set down in an order which lack 
of time has not let me set down in series. 

1. The natural is God’s gift to man. The supernatural 
is God’s further gift to man. 

2. The supernatural is neither the denial of, nor the 
substitute for, the natural; but the supernatural is the sup- 
plement of the natural. Hence, the natural is the preli- 
minary and the accompaniment of the supernatural. In 
other words, it is not so accurate to say that the super- 
natural is built on the natural as built with the natural. 
Perhaps if by ‘on’ we signify precedence of time, and bv 
‘with’ we signify concomitance and identity in action, it 
would be still more accurate to say that the supernatural 
is built both on and with the natural. 

3. From this we conclude that no one who has reached 
the use of reason can have faith without the use of reason. 

Here we may digress, perhaps profitably, by asserting 
that nothing looks so like sheer faith as sheer reason; and 
nothing Jooks so much like sheer reason as sheer faith. For 
example, when the student has been successful in working 
through a long, abstruse mathematical problem to a right 
conclusion his powerlessness to see the whole problem as 
a whole makes him accept the conclusion on something 
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akin to faith. If it may not be called faith it certainly 
cannot be called sight. 

4. Some remote and therefore avoidable conclusions of 
reason lay a burden not only upon the intellect but upon 
the will. For example, the social implications of Justice 
are not hard to see as conclusions of reason, but once seen, 
they are hard to carry into action. Yet when the will has 
not shirked the hardness, but has honoured reason by car- 
rying them out, the act of the will has strengthened the 
reason. 

5. When the reason begins to discern the possibility and 
duty of Faith it also begins to discern the demands which 
faith may make not only in the name of Faith but in the 
name of Reason. ‘There will be many a motive suggesting 
the unreasonableness of Faith. Life, and especially super- 
natural life, is a ceaseless battle for the best. But who- 
ever has deliberately chosen the second best rather than 
the best has at least turned his face towards the worst. 

6. Perhaps the most important function of Faith towards 
Reason is that when Faith comes to the unenlightened 
human mind the man has now a supernatural motive for 
using his natural power of reason. Easter time suggests 
a natural contrast between two incidents which may 
gather up in anecdote all we have had to say. 

On the day Our Blessed Lord rose from the dead He 
allowed His wounded Body to be seen and even His 
wounds to be touched by His Disciples. His Resurrection 
asa veritable contemporary event enters into history and 
only through history enters into theology. In this way the 
fact that Jesus was dead on Good Friday, was seen alive and 
‘handled ’ by some who saw Him at Easter is not a matter 
of Faith but of Reason. 

St. Thomas, the Apostle, refused to accept this matter of 
reason and of sight on the word of those to whom the 
ight had been granted. He refused to accept the fact of 
His Master’s resurrection unless he saw and handled his 
Master’s risen body. This was an unreasonable attitude 
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of mind. Had His Master not graciously condescended to 
his unreasonableness his refusal to obey his reason might 
have led to a denial of the Resurrection and therefore to 
a sin against faith. 

This behaviour of one of the Apostles, St. Thomas, is 
contrasted with the behaviour of the two Apostles, St. Peter 
and St. John. When the women told the Apostles that the 
tomb was empty many disbelieved the human witness to 
a quite easily discernible fact. Their disbelief was not 
reasonable. 

St. Peter and St. John differ; if they did not believe the 
women they did not disbelieve. But their quite reason- 
able uncertainty was quickly followed the very reasonable 
effort they made to turn uncertainty into certainty. They 
ran to the tomb, they saw that where a few hours ago lay 
the Body of heir Master in the burial-clothes, there now 
lay only the clothes. Then recalling His own words and 
the words of the prophets they reached a faith without 
sight which knew He had risen from the dead. 

It was St. Thomas who might have ended by sinning 
against Faith because he would not use his reason. It was 
St. Peter and St. John who used and followed their God- 
given Reason until it was regarded by God-given Faith. 

Faith so potent and so necessary for safeguarding Reason 
has been so long set aside in the world that Reason is now 
almost in extremis. It is therefore somewhat of a truism 
to say that the world—even the world that calls itself in- 
tellectual—is suffering not so much from a loss of Faith as 
a loss of Reason. And it is not the misuse but the disuse 
of Reason which may or may not be one of the unforgiv- 
able sins against the Holy Ghost, the Spirit of Truth. 


VINCENT MCN ass, O.P. 
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ROMANTIC LOVE AND HERESY 


THERE is this special reason and excuse for undertaking 
a lengthy expositional review of M. de Rougement’s 
L’Amour et L’Occident,' that if, as seems likely, its his- 
torical thesis fails to win general approval the book is 
bound to suffer neglect. Whereas in fact it has a doctrinal 
significance that does not depend on the soundness of its 
history. It is alive with the inspiration of a great theo- 
logical vision. It succeeds in laying open the real meaning 
of the conflict between the love of ros and the love of 
Agape; and to do that is to display one of the deepest and 
most vital of all religious issues. 

The historical thesis turns on a particular theory con- 
cerning the origins of the European cult of Romantic, Pas- 
sionate Love. It is universally recognized that it descends 
from the cult of Courtly Love practised by the Trouba- 
dours of twelfth century Provence, and that it was through 
the prestige of their poetry that it captured the imagination 
of Europe and became thereafter the chief theme of our 
literature and a dominant force in our civilisation. What 
isnew in this book—new at least in the force of its convic- 
tion and the weight of its arguments—is the attempt to 
show that the Troubadour movement was itself originally 
an integral part of the heresy of Albigensianism or Cathar- 
im. It is maintained that the Courtly Love celebrated 
by the Troubadours was a symbolic idea invented to repre- 
sent the unearthly love of Catharist mysticism. The charac- 
teristic themes of anguished love, of passion frustrated, of 
marriage denounced and chastity exalted are interpreted 
as a secret expression of the Catharist ideal of the flight. of 
asoul from this world and all worldly happiness to achieve 
union with absolute love. It is then supposed that what 





' By Denis de Rougement. (‘ Présences.’ Librairie Plon, Paris 
1939-) 
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was intended symbolically presently came to be taken liter- 
ally—human love to be substituted for divine love, and 
so was formed the pseudo-mysticism of Passionate Love, 
through the transposition of Catharist mystical love values 
into the sphere of human love. 

The argument in support of this proceeds somewhat as 
follows. The heresy of Catharism had become a national 
cause of Provence, and the Troubadours were of Provence. 
Some of them are known in fact to have belonged to the 
‘Church of Love.’ In general they frequented or were 
attached to certain courts that were hotbeds of the heresy. 
Then there is the striking circumstantial evidence of the 
close correspondence of their Courtly ritual and behaviour 
to those of the Catharists. There is the detail, for ex- 
ample, of the single kiss bestowed by the Donna, a sign of 
initiation into the Way of Love, and known as the Con- 
solament. ‘There is the formal distinction they made of 
two orders of perfection in this same Way of Love. There 
is their practice of travelling two and two in pilgrim style. 
There is the motif of their Aubade. There is the fact of 
their bitter anti-clericalism. But most important, of course, 
is the doctrinal correspondence. Their destructive, con- 
temptuous attitude to marriage is well known. It was an 
essential article of their faith that the love they proclaimed 
could find no place in married life; to attempt to introduce 
it there would be criminal. But, further, this love ex- 
cluded not only marriage but physical expression or satis- 
faction of any kind. Chastity was essentially demanded; 
and yet it was the vocation of a Troubadour to devote his 
whole life to the courting of some married woman,’ chosen 
as his Lady, served with utter obedience as his sovereign. 
That is to say, it is an unhappy, an avowedly frustrated 
love that they celebrated, a love that yields and is nourished 





2 Her married state would at once denote—theoretically—her 
inaccessibility, and provide an opportunity for setting the Trou- 
badour way of love in defiant opposition to married love. 
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by anguish of spirit, so that it burns in a continual fire 
of unquenched longing. 

Undeniably this was a new way of love to be practised 
in Christian Europe. Nor could it be paralleled in the 
ancient classical world—except in the Platonic or Neo- 
platonic cult of heavenly Eros. And, according to M. de 
Rougement, the presence of Iranian influences in Platon- 
ism is now an established fact! But within Islam a perfect 
parallel to this Provencal phenomenon is to be found, in 
the erotic poetry and symbolic ceremonial of a certain 
school of Sufist mysticism that flourished about the ninth 
century and onwards. Here the sense of the poetry is pro- 
fessedly religious, the love it celebrates is divine love. And 
the theology of this school is Manichean. In fact, that 
was the reason of its being persecuted by Mohammedan 
orthodoxy and the ground of its formal condemnation. 
There was the following charge made, for example: 
‘Adorer Dieu par amour seulement est Je crime des Mani- 
chéens . . . (ceux-ci) adorent Dieu par amour physique, 
par l’attraction magnétique du fer pour le fer, et leurs 
particles de lumiére veulent rejoindre, comme un amant, 
le foyer de lumiére dont elles sont venues.” Here, heresy 
and poetry are one. There is little doubt historically that 
an actual influence was exercised by this Moslem move- 
ment in the transmission to Provence both of her heresy 
and of her poetry. It becomes difficult, then, to suppose 
that on this side the poetry and the heresy were purely in- 
dependent. 

However, it is not in the poetry and the ritual of the 
Troubadours that M. de Rougement finds the perfect sym- 
bolic expression of Catharist mysticism, but in the 
Romance of Tristan and Iseut, which represents the charg- 
ing of Celtic legendary material with the secret meaning 
of the Southern heresy; the capturing, therefore, of an im- 
portant psychological stronghold, the infusion of the heresy 





* Quoted from Massignon, Passion de al Hallaj. 
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into a main stream of European culture. It is held that 
the love history of Tristan and Iscut is a secret allegory of 
the dialectic movement of Manichean love, and that it was 
the achievement of this Romance to supply the heresy with 
its requisite sacred Myth. Here, again, the subject is one of 
self-tortured love, of passion deliberately frustrated in or- 
der that it may burn more fiercely. For passion gratified 
is no longer passion. Or in the literal terms of Manichean 
theology, passion gratified means surrender to earthly love 
and fulfilment, the abandoning of the way that leads 
through suffering and death to the burning out of the indi- 
vidual self and its absorption into the Absolute. Nothing 
could be clearer than that Tristan does not love Iseut. 
What he wants of her is only the incentive of passion. It 
is against the law of his love that he should possess her; 
for, were he to do so, she would at once cease to represent 
the object of his infinite, absolute desire. As Madame 
Tristan, Iseut would be annihilated! It is not out of re- 
gard for her marriage vows that he compels himself to chas- 
tity; it is made very clear that it is in the name of a love 
that despises the laws of marriage. Her marriage is dis- 
honoured; but only that they may elope on a chosen way 
of suffering leading to death—to a death, however, that 
was thought of as glorious and transfiguring. 

But as with the poetry of the Troubadours so with the 
Romance of Tristan, it is supposed that its true meaning 
was soon lost, and that it became in effect the sacred book 
of a new pseudo-mystical religion of human love. Pas- 
sionate human love was divinised, made to be the supreme 
end of life. And it was for this new religion to inherit 
all the deadly values and a great measure of the devilish 
beauty and magic of the heresy by which it was accident- 
ally begotten. This was the coming of La Belle Dame 
sans Merci, rising from the foam of Manichean rhetoric. 

It must be clearly recognised that this Passionate Love 
is not the same thing as vehement physical desire. It is, in 
fact, its enemy. It is a spiritual force which by not merely 
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idealising but in effect divinising this desire, frustrates 
it. It becomes involved in an endless, mad pursuit of a 
passionate experience that should comprise infinite, ecsta- 
tic bliss. “Ihe new spirit is one of essential infidelity; for 
it is bound to repudiate whatever is finite, limited. For a 
moment it may imagine that it has found its ‘ ideal’; then, 
being disillusioned, it is away again on its mad career. It 
hates and despises marriage. It considers itself to be above 
all laws, whether of morals or of honour or of happiness. 
It imagines that its fever is the working out of some magic 
philtre (as in the Romance), that it is the creature of a 
terrible, glorious, unchallengeable Destiny. It can only 
feed on suffering and frustration, which it thinks of as puri- 
fying and life-giving and as opening the way to some all- 
important source of Knowledge. Those who are free from 
its own madness it represents as the slaves of shoddy bour- 
geois conventions of morality and happiness, as ignoble 
creatures who do not know what it is to ‘ live.’ 

When allowance has been made for all the various 
healthy ways in which the theme of tragic and heroic love 
can be employed, common sense will probably agree that 
this spirit of Passionate Love of M. de Rougement’s de- 
scribing, or something very like it, is a very real and active 
force in our present civilisaton. One might very well dis- 
agree with many points in the account here given of the 
former marks it has made on history; but it is certainly 
true that since its first appearance it has held powerful 
sway in our literature and has been a constant influence 
fostering the cause of paganism against Christianity. 
Among the characteristic phases or moments in its history 
are those of its Don Juanesque degradation, of its 
eighteenth century German florescence, of its Wagnerian 
grand climax, and of its modern vulgarisation largely 
brought about through the propaganda of the cinema. Fin- 
ally, there is a brief account here of the very latest phase 
arrived at—represented for M. de Rougement by such ex- 
ponents as ‘un Lawrence, un Caldwell, un Falkner ’—in 
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which it is no longer emotion or sentiment that is glorified, 
but physical instinct and appetite itselt. Romanticism is 
ostensibly repudiated, only to be taken up with on a lower 
level. ‘ Je voudrais avoir autant de vitalité qu’une vache’ is 
a well-chosen sample saying. 


At this point one ventures the comment, that in view of 
the close spiritual relationship manifestly existing between 
the cult of Passionate Love and the heresy of Manicheism, 
to perceive that it sprang from the heart of Manichean 
Provence, bearing all the outward signs of heretical rela- 
tionship mentioned above, and still to hold that it had no 
vital historical connection with the heresy—surely :t is that 
that deserves to be called a during hypothesis. It migh’ 
occur as an objection to the present view that a great deal 
of the Troubadour poetry emphatically suggests a more 
than symbolic preoccupation with human love; added to 
which there is the known fact of the licentious manner of 
life of a good number of these poets. But it is here 
acknowledged that the number of Catharist initiates among 
the Troubadours may have been very few; that many of 
them may have been entirely unaware of the original mys- 
tic sense of the language they used and the ritual they 
practised. Even though it were finally decided that the 
object of Troubadour poetry throughout was the exaltation 
of human love, it would not affect the essential meaning 
of this book. It would only so far mean that the Trouba- 
dours as a body were victims rather than preachers of the 
heresy, original exponents of that sub-product of Mani- 
cheism that is the cult of passionate human love.‘ 


* * * * * 





*Yet it needs to be remembered that to men of that age tt 
would not seem necessary in using the language of human love 
for purposes of religious symbolism to refine and etherealize the 
terminology. 
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The essential doctrinal components of the gigantic 
‘heresy, of which Manicheism is a branch, are Dualism, 
creational, cosmological Dualism, and transcendent Mon- 
ism. Working as a Christian heresy it disintegrates 
Christian truth with incomparable thoroughness. It can- 
not allow the reality of the Incarnation, cannot allow that 
the Word was made Flesh, that the Light really shone into 
the Darkness of this world. The divine is utterly opposed 
to what is finite, diverse, created. Salvation can only be 
by flight from the order of creation, which is an order of 
essential evil. Creatureship is not a mode of relationship 
to God: it is the disaster of being separated from identi- 
fication with God, the Absolute. The return to God, there- 
fore—and accordingly the aim of love—consists in the pro- 
cess Of reabsorption into the Absolute. ‘The movement 
of love is thus a movement away from life, towards death; 
a movement that refuses to enter into relations with any- 
thing belonging to this order of creation. The only pos- 
sible function of this love is Desire. It cannot be creative, 
for there is nothing upon which it can seize and work. 
According to this heresy, love of one’s neighbour would be 
heretical. In this life there is only one conceivable object 
upon which this desire can fix itself, and that is death; or 
else suffering and denial, interpreted as stages on the way 
todeath. For that way alone lies the hope of rescue from 
the state of createdness, of individual existence. - 

Such was the heresy, contained in certain forms of early 
Gnosticism, that both St. Paul and St. John had to meet 
as the chief menace to the truth they taught. It is per- 
haps not far-fetched to see it not merely as the first and 
greatest Christian heresy, but as the aboriginal heresy of 
the world, considering the hatred it has of creation and 
the attempt it makes to deify man. The Oxford Dictionary 
happily quotes from Echard: ‘Leo said that the Devil 
reigned in all other heresies, but had raised his very throne 
in that of the Manichees.’ Particularly interesting as com- 
ing from Echard, And yet it is a common notion that the 
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Albigensian Crusade was launched in fury against some 
eccentric kindly variety of an evangelical mysticism.‘ 

St. John’s constructive counter-doctrine centres in the 
enunciation of the reality of the Incarnation. It can be 
found summarised in the prologue of his Gospel. ‘In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God... All things were made by Him... 
And the Word became flesh.’ The world that was of God's 
making is not merely saved by the Incarnation; it is re- 
created. It is properly, characteristically, formally, a place, 
an order, in which to attain to communion with the 
Blessed Trinity, for those who accept the grace that is 
abroad. Supreme love in man must no longer be thought 
of as primarily a straining away from the temporal, the 
finite, to an absolute that is Beyond, but as a closing with 
infinite love that has tabernacled in the heart of the tem- 
poral, of the finite. 

Through the Incarnation, the infinite longing of the 
human heart is pacified. And yet precisely as Desire it has 
not been satisfied. For God has not unveiled the glory 
of His divinity. It is only by Faith that He can be found 
under the species of the temporal, the finite, the limited. 
And nevertheless it is said, and it is true, that ‘ Whosoever 
drinketh of the water that I shall give him shall never 
thirst again.’ It is that the frenzy of desire has been healed. 
But the all-important explanation of this is that a new Way 
of Love has been begotten—a way of love that is not in the 
same line with that of desire. This new way of love is that 
of Charity, of Agape. Through the Incarnation men have 
been taught and given to love God in Himself, for His own 
sake; and no longer merely as desirable: to love Him, that 
is, with the Jove of friendship. So that now, instead of an 
egoistic flight from everything that does not promise to 





5 Mr. Ford Madox Ford’s Provence—for the rest a very civi- 
lised and charming book—is perhaps the most notable recent 
contribution to this fund of stupidity. 
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satisfy the craving of desire, an active, generous love is at 
work which can find scope and happiness in what is not 
desirously all-perfect, provided that it there finds the op- 
portunity of ‘ doing the will’ of the One it loves. 

It is possible at this point to insert a passage of Thomis- 
tic exposition in order to render the sense of the doctrine 
of this book; for the correspondence is substantially per- 
fect. It is a matter of expounding a little further the sig- 
nificance of these two ways of love: —Let it be said, then, 
that it is the first and the indefeasible instinct of man to 
love himself. He naturally takes complacentia in him- 
self, seeks his own well-being, bears towards himself what 
is called a love of Benevolentia. It follows that insofar 
as they are seen to serve the cause of his well-being he will 
presently also ‘love’ things outside of himself. This is 
not to love them in themselves, for their own sake, or for 
their own good. Such love as this is therefore called the 
love of Concupiscentia, or of Desire. It is a love which does 
not seize upon what is ‘ substantial,’ but on what is * acci- 
dental.’ It skims the surface of reality. It loves, for example, 
not persons but qualities of persons, which it can assimilate, 
make part of itself, and so be enriched by. It ‘ loves’ a per- 
son merely for the sake of beauty or wit or charm, etc., or 
lor the sake of the satisfaction of being-in-love or having-a- 
friend. Hence the anguish that attends on this way of love, 
through the realisation that what is most real, most truly 
desirable, is not attained. Nothing is attained, in fact, ex- 
cept the self. Apart from self, there is only acquisition. And 
while it remains unmodified there is no possible trium- 
phant issue for this love of desire. For it is not possible to 
absorb the infinite into onself, or oneself to be absorbed in- 
to the infinite, into God. But that is precisely the hope that 
isentered upon in the mysticism of Manicheism and—in 
effect, at least—in the pseudo-mysticism of the cult of Pas- 
‘ionate Love. The only way of life is through a new way 
of love that is not immediately a movement making for self- 
fulfilment, but a recognizing, an acclaiming of subsistent 
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goodness in another and a cherishing of that goodness for 
its own integral sake. So to love is to find another self. I 
is to love another with the same love of Benevolence 
with which one loves oneself (‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh. 
bour as thyself’). It is to be enriched by a relationship 
of one’s whole self to another whole self. It is by this 
process that is not directly a seeking of self-fulfilment that 
true self-fulfilment is reached. This is the deepest mean. 
ing of the law of sacrifice, that one can save one’s life only 
by losing it. If Charity is to be born Desire has first to 
die; a'id then it rises again re-made. ‘We know that we 
have passed from death into life, because we love the breth. 
ren’; that is to say, with the love of Agape. 

The formula of the supreme love of Eros was that of 
the yearning of the sou] towards the absolute. The highest 
symbol of the love of Agape is to be found in marriage, in 
the marriage of Christ and the Church. Man cannot be- 
come infinite, but he can enter into the relationship of 
friendship with God Who is infinite goodness. (Friend- 
ship is the communion between two persons who love each 
other with the love of Benevolentia.) Given this friend. 
ship with God, then already in this world a man can know 
the happiness, the triumph of love; for the limitations, the 
suffering, the darkness that still afflict the love of desire 
in no way frustrate the love that is that of charity. Suffer- 
ing does not hinder the loving of God for His own sake! 
And so it is true of the specific movement of Charity but 
not of the specific movement of Desire, of Hope, that it 
will never be suspended. ‘Charity does not pass away.’ 
It—at least—is already eternal life. And it is able to 
attain eternal life because it is able to accept, to seize upon, 
to enter into this life; and so find God, who has become 
incarnate. The love of desire has not been abrogated—as 
the Quietist heresy pretends. Only it has become as one 
aspect of a fuller love. It is now a desire, a Hope, to ‘ en- 
joy’ God as a friend. Consequently, although in this life 
it remains restless, it is not feverishly restless; since the 
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highest movement of love is being realised so long as 
Charity has scope to do the Will of God, to find God in 
its characteristic way. For Charity as such that is suffi- 
cient—to do the Will of God. 


* * * * * 


In the order of human love it will no longer appear 
eccentric to affirm that it is in the acceptance or the repu- 
diation of marriage as an indissoluble contract of love that 
the issue between Agape and Eros is summarised. For 
what repudiates this idea of marriage is normally the con- 
ception of marriage basing it on a happiness belonging to 
the order of Desire. Indissolubility, fidelity is at once pre- 
cluded. Since desire can be faithful only to itself; what- 
ever it finds it lacks it is bound to go on to covet. There- 
fore: ‘Choisir une femme pour en faire son épouse, ce 
n'est pas dire 4 Mlle. Untel: ‘“‘Vous étes l’idéal de mes 
réves, vous comblez et au dela tous mes desirs, vous étes 
l'Iseut toute belle et désirable—et munie d’une dot adé- 
quate—dont je veux étre le Tristan.” Car ce serait 1a 
mentir et l’on ne peut rien fonder qui dure sur le men- 
songe. I] n’y a personne au monde qui puisse me comb- 
ler: 4A peine comblé je changerais. Choisir une femme 
pour en faire son épouse, c’est dire 4 Mlle. Untel: “ Je 
veux vivre avec vous telle que vous étes.” Car cela signi- 
fie: c’est vous que je choisis pour partager ma vie, et voila 
laseule preuve que je vous aime.’ The love of Agape does 
not need to pretend that the beloved is all-perfect. What 
it loves, it loves in itself, for its own sake: it is concerned 
to give, to make, to create. When two such loves meet a 
happiness is achieved which desire, of itself alone, could 
never envisage. 

These final chapters of the book might very well be 
turned into a pamphlet and made a vademecum for young 
lovers. Unless perhaps among the several blemishes, one 
is to be judged serious enough to prohibit this. For M. de 
Rougement adopts a final attitude which, ironically 
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enough, must seem to a Catholic to be a lapse into Dualism 
of a kind. He proclaims that it is through Agape that 
Eros finds its salvation. And this is true. Only by this 
he seems exclusively to mean that physical sexual appetite 
is saved, by escaping from being caught up in a movement 
of insatiable desire. As for the emotions, sentiments, 
dreams, idealisations that attend upon Eros, he seems to 
find no place for them, as though they were destroyed by 
Agape. He has failed to recognize that without the love 
of Desire there can be no love of Agape. A thing cannot 
seem good in itself, for its own sake, unless it seems good 
to, for the one who loves it. The meaning of the love of 
Agape is that it does not love because of the joy that ac- 
crues from the beloved: it transcends this motive. It is 
the movement of love that reaches outwards, entirely un- 
selfishly. Because of charity, however, the ‘selfish’ love 
of desire is no longer primitively selfish. It is in accord- 
ance with, serves the purposes of Agape: flowing into it, 
flowing from it. It is the achievement of Agape that this 
world has come to be accepted as being divinely sacrament- 
ally significant. Thereupon, whatever beauty is there to 
be found—instead of being something to weep over with 
pagan melancholy, because it cannot be wholly grasped and 
because of its transitoriness—can be taken as expressing 
something of the beauty, of the attractive goodness, the de- 
sirableness of God. It is accordingly something worthy 
to be dreamed about, to be ‘idealised ”* It is significant 
that Dante’s love of Beatrice is here given a Manichean in- 
terpretation. It seems that one notable historical truth 
touching his subject has been missed by M. de Rougement: 
that he has failed to see how a certain Christian ‘ misin- 
terpretation ’ of the Troubadours providentially served to 
further the true cause of Agape. 


Ricwarp Kenor, OP. 
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BIOGRAPHY OF FATHER BEDE 
JARRETT (I)! 


Tue Order of Preachers enjoys an old-established reputa- 
tion for learning. ‘There is nothing to show that this was 
the cause of Cyril Jarrett’s first attraction to Dominican 
life; but once he realised that the Dominican ideal invites 
every Friar Preacher to be a saint, and all who can to be 
scholars, he made saintly scholarship the object of his very 
ardent ambition. 

His record at school and his experience of himself as a 
student more than justified such an aspiration. He was 
docile to the teaching of masters and books. All the mas- 
ters under whom he ever sat have testified with one voice 
that he was one of the most industrious and intelligent 
pupils that passed through their hands. 


* * * * * 


The course of study he had to follow at Woodchester 
and Hawkesyard was strictly ordered as a preparation for 
the ecclesiastical and religious state. It included logic, 
scholastic philosophy and speculative theology. He ap- 
plied himself diligently to these subjects, passed his ex- 
amination in them with conspicuous success, and was able 
to turn them all to good account in later life. ‘To the dis- 
cipline of logic especially he yielded himself with unques- 
tioning faith and a rare obedience. It strengthened his 
methodical habits of clear, accurate thinking, speech and 
writing. About the time he made his solemn vows, and 
for some years afterwards—years during which he was very 
consciously forming his character in force and freedom— 
he indulged in much speculative enquiry into the psycho- 





1A second selection of extracts from the forthcoming Life 
of Father Bede Jarrett by Rev. J.-B. Reeves, O.P. 
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logy of the human will. His researches into this problem 
took him beyond his text-books; and he supplemented his 
reading by his own written reflections. This was in ac. 
cordance with his habit of making and keeping notes of 
whatever in his reading impressed him deeply. 

His personal library was at all times a very small one; 
more than half of it consisted of an admirably organized 
collection of note-books which he had begun as a young 
student and built up ever afterwards. It was this consis- 
tent practice, from schooldays onwards, to use at first only 
the right-hand page of a new manuscript book, leaving the 
opposite one to be filled in later or for corrections of the 
original matter. In their final form these note-books are a 
fascinating testimony to the steady unfaltering growth of 
his mind and character. He never lost touch with his first 
beginnings, proceeded directly from them to a maturity 
that recalls the Psalmist’s Beatus Vir: ‘ He shall be like a 
tree that is planted near the running waters, which shall 
bring forth fruit in due season; and his leaf shall not fall 
ofl, and whatsoever he shall do shall prosper.’ 


* * * * * 


Various influences went to form the mind and character 
that distinguished him in full manhood, but the strongest 
of all, and the one that determined the rest, was his own 
will, dedicated to high purpose from youth. Nature, his 
family and his early schooling had given him, or fostered 
in him, a simple straightforward enthusiasm for goodness 
in all its hierarchies, natural and supernatural. Faith, 
obedience, and love of discipline already shone in him 
when he left school. Monastic rules confirmed and re- 
fined these traits, and scholastic exercises moulded his 
mind to traditional Dominican agility and suppleness. Un- 
der the Dominican ensign ‘ Veritas’ he enlisted formally 
in the service of truth, which was to be first possessed by 
his own contemplation of it, then communicated to others 
by preaching and teaching. It was his strong, simple zeal 
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for this Dominican way through contemplation to action 
that determined his whole career and gave it distinction. 
He made a supreme personal contribution to his own 
formation by strenuously dedicating himself to goodness 
pure and simple; he served it, first by an ascetic self-disci- 
pline, then by diffusing goodness all round him in shy 
but courageous love of all others. It was this whole-hearted 
devotion to the best that from the beginning marked him 
out amongst his religious brethren. In him there was 
something over and above the common run of fidelity to 
the obligations of religion. He spoke and evidently 
thought of his zeal for perfection as his plain duty, but 
he loved duty chivalrously and never groaned under it. 


* * * * = 


As a trained Dominican he was nowise different from 
any other typical Dominican. What made him eminent 
amongst his brethren was the extraordinary readiness and 
naturalness with which he surrendered himself to be 
rained, preserving throughout the process his own strong, 
distinctive human character. All through his training this 
character was asserting itself, accepting what was proven 
and admitted good, at first resisting and later ignoring what 
was confessed second-rate, and deliberately choosing, 
wherever choice was patently his right or his privilege, the 
lines of personal progress most suited to his state and 
talents. 

* * * * * 

He had a very exceptional gift of faith, natural and 
supernatural. Once he had pledged his heart or his word 
to anyone or anything, his gift was beyond his recall: he 
went on giving to the uttermost. He learned to say ‘ Per- 
fect living is perfect giving.’ Few men can ever have been 
as unswervingly loyal to first faith as he. This unhesitat- 
ing joyous fidelity was the secret not only of his rare moral 
integrity, but also of a success in intellectual pursuits 
which to many seemed almost beyond his gifts. 
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His faith was first in God, in Jesus Christ, in the Church, 
the Pope, the Sacraments, the traditional teaching and dis. 
cipline of the Dominican Order. Bound up within this 
supernatural faith, and inspiring all his human interests, 
was a romantically optimistic natural faith in his feliow 
men, in his family, in his country, all civilization, all good 
traditions and customs; in his brethren, friends and 
acquaintances; and, most especially, an unbounded faith 
in the unspoilt and innocent young. Not that no good 
person or thing was ever alien or foreign to his sympathy. 
Many were, though far less at the end of his life than at 
the beginning. He was entirely at home oniy in the secu- 
lar society in which he was born and bred, and in the 
Christian society in which by his baptism he owned him- 
self to have been born again. In the degree in which per- 
sons or things were strangers to his society, in that degree 
precisely his heart and mind were shy of them. Though 
he was no crabbed conservative but most courteously 
liberal, he had a notable proclivity to distrust outsiders 
and foreigners. Hence he had none of the rebellious ten. 
dencies that tempt youth to ‘ go native,’ to disbelieve every 
friend and to believe every stranger, to refuse charity at 
home and to be prodigal of it abroad. Even so his mind 
was more open than his will to such extravagances. If he 
were led into personal contact with anyone erring from 
the straight and orthodox course he himself preferred, he 
would sympathise, especially with the person, but also with 
the error, in hope of disengaging some root of truth and 
goodness from it. 


* * « * & 


Among the lives of saintly Dominicans put in his way 
for edification, one was the work of a real historian. It 
was the Life of Philip Thomas Howard, one of the most 
illustrious members of the English Province since the Re- 
formation. The biographer was Father Raymond Palmer, 
a scholar whose work had earned the recognition of spe- 
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dalists before he became a Dominican. He was still alive 
when Brother Bede joined the Order, and when he died 
the latter immediately became his recognised successor as 
historian of the Province. ‘The first ambitious attempt at 
a historical monograph to which his example inspired the 
younger man was a short popular Life of Cardinal Howard, 
which Brother Bede finished in April 1903, and published 
asa pamphlet with the Catholic ‘lruth Society in October 
1g05. It reads as freshly to-day as when it first appeared, 
and for the biography of its author it has the added in- 
terest of showing upon what living and dead models the 
young writer was deliberately torming himself. 


* * * * & 


A few months before the inauguration of lectures in 
ecclesiastical history (at Hawkesyard) Brother Bede had 
written in the Hawkesyard Magazine an article on a point 
of Dominican history which he had worked out in his free 
time and from his own private researches. It was his first 
excursion into print, and he would have liked a competent 


criticism of it. Father Palmer was now dead, so the 
Editor of the magazine submitted the manuscript to 
Father Vincent McNabb, who had taught Brother Bede at 
Woodchester. 

‘Your article,’ wrote Father McNabb to Brother Bede, 
‘isa great consolation. The choice of subject is one that 
rejoices my heart. You have a taste for the right matter. 
You will never spend your time over copies and second- 
hand material when you can finger originals and first-hand 
material. ‘Then, too, it makes my old throat lumpy to see 
how you can go so instinctively to our dear Order, the 
fster-mother who has done so much for us. 

‘I think your imagination is of the sort that will make 
you a historian. It carries you on without carrying you 
away. You can divine the motives and causes of events. 
You can predict what other events must have led up to or 
followed upon the subject of your sketch. You can not 
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only compile but discover. Be original. Be reverential. 
Be humble—humble—humbie. 1 like your style of Eng. 
lish. It will mature and mellow as time goes on. But 
for the moment it is clear, sober and fitting. It serves 
as an invisible glass through which your story is seen. You 
need to keep on adding to its simplicity and even its con- 
centration. Let your thoughts be deep and your words 
cannot be shallow .. . 

“You have gone beyond me now. I can only follow 
you with my hopes, good wishes and prayers. 

‘May St. Thomas and Venerable Bede be your models 
and masters.’ 

Father Bede treasured this letter until he died. On 
October 14th, 1902, four days after it was written, he set 
to work on a new exercise book of ‘ Notes on English His- 
tory.” On the title page he inscribed two quotations: 


‘Leo XIII: * The first law of history is not to lie: the 
second is not to fear to tell the truth.’ 


Jessop: * What is history but the science which teaches 
us to see the throbbing life of the present in the throb 
bing life of the past.’ 


* * * * s 


The quotations from Leo XIII and Jessop with which 
he prefaces this revision of English history are evidence of 
the maturing intelligence with which he was at this stage 
viewing his favourite subject of study. The question, What 
is History? is now in his thoughts, and he has been turning 
to other minds for an answer to it. These two answers 
occur in a list which he had already compiled from his gen- 
eral reading. The list opens with a long extract from an 
article by Lord Acton in the Nineteenth Century for Octo- 
ber 1895. Acton recommends the critical historian to be 
suspicious of interesting statements put forward by others 
with an air of authority; to be sure not to read into any 
statement any meaning but that intended by the author; 
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to ascertain when possible the author’s source of informa- 
tion, and the character, position, antecedents and probable 
motives of the original witness vouching for any fact. 


‘It is by solidity of criticism more than by plentude 
of erudition that the study of history strengthens and ex- 
tends the mind. And the accession of the critic in the 
place of the indefatigable compiler amounts to a transfer 
of government in the historic realm.’ 


From this time onwards Brother Bede continued to pay 
close attention to Acton’s conception of history. When the 
Cambridge Modern History began to appear he somehow 
contrived to lay hands on the printer’s page-proofs of the 
first volume, from which he tore out and inserted amongst 
his loose notes the opening chapter, in which Acton’s plans 
for the whole work are set out in his own words, and the 
first pages of the third chapter in which his conception of 
modern history is quoted. 

* » * ~ * 


At Hawkesyard Brother Bede went beyond his masters 
and fellow-students in more than history. The course of 
Scripture, with Father Hugh Pope as lecturer, was as good 
as could be desired in any seminary: but even Father Pope, 
with his exceptional gift of making his subject alive, was 
by the scholastic nature of his task obliged to handle his 
text somewhat formally and critically. Brother Bede’s in- 
terest in Scripture was too personal to be satisfied with that. 
He passionately loved all goodness and truth, and desired 
them as fountains of life within himself; and he never 
doubted that he would draw them perfect only from the 
person and teaching of Jesus Christ by way of knowledge 
and love. With his usual direct and thorough method, 
having given his lectures all the attention they claimed. 
and having entirely satisfied his master, he went on in his 
free time to compile a life of Christ for his own use. 

This work was never published nor ever meant to be. 
It still exists as first written, but in a form unsuitable for 
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publication without much editing; and no other hand 
could touch it without injuring it as a witness to the simple 
piety and growing wisdom of the youth who wrote it, and 
afterwards based his whole life and work upon it. 


* * ¥ * € 


While, then, preparing a great fund of matter for future 
preaching, he was also training himself assiduously in the 
art of preaching. As a novice at Woodchester, before there 
was any question of his being called upon to preach even 
for practice, he drew up plans of sermons for Christmas 
Day, Septuagesima, Lent, and the Feasts of Our Lady. His 
very first sermon was preached in Latin before his breth- 
ren assembled in Chapter for the singing of the Martyro- 
logy very early in the morning of Christmas Eve. Using 
the plan he had already prepared for such an occasion, he 
composed a homily of extreme simplicity, rendered in a 
Latin that fluctuates uncertainly between medieval free. 
dom and classical stringency. This sermon in the boyish 
hand in which he wrote it out and corrected it for de- 
livery, was afterwards assigned its place amongst the later 
Christmas sermons preserved between the pages of his Life 
of Our Lord. 


* * * * * 


His preaching, always natural and spontaneous, was, 
nevertheless, from first to last a carefully practised art. But 
it was never in the least degree artificial. In preaching as 
in everything else he was an encouraging example of the 
way freedom and discipline need each other. He neither 
disguised nor paraded art and rule; from his youth he mas- 
tered both without allowing either to master him. His 
deep interior freedom which he treasured as his most 
precious possession, enabled him to submit to the disci- 
pline of art, rules and good habits, not merely without 
becoming their slave, but with such dignity, care and self- 
possession that they set upon him like a second nature. In 
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the pulpit his manner was intimate but reserved; his voice, 
light, clear, masculine and resonant as a silver bell, his 
gentle gestures of hands and shoulders, his shining expres- 
sion of eyes and face, were all released with the freedom 
of a bird singing, yet under a strong control long ago in- 
wardly acquired. 


* * * * * 


In the crowded hours of his student days Brother Bede 
still found ample time for wide general reading. His tastes 
in humane letters were almost universal, but his prefer- 
ence was for the classics, for poetry full of rich but simple 
pathos and moral strength, and for stately prose in the 
tradition of Christian, and especially English culture. He 
read Latin and French with ease, and Greek not so easily 
but fairly well. From his early years he felt his way gradu- 
ally into a satisfactory reading knowledge of Italian. In 
his twenties he mustered enough German to get the mean- 
ing out of one or two historical works in that tongue, but 
he did not follow up this beginning, and in his last years 
professed to know nothing at all of it. He read no gen- 
eral literature in any modern language except English 
and French, and in the latter he never went beyond the 
historical, biographical, and religious writings that bore 
immediately on his studies and his professional work as 
priest and Dominican. 


* * * * * 


His attraction to Newman stimulated his enthusiasm 
for Oxford, which was also fed from many other sources 
and especially from his study of English Dominican his- 
tory. In his Chronicle he cries out with delight as he 
records that Father Vincent McNabb has been invited to 
give a term’s conferences to the Catholic undergraduates 
in the University. There is also unmistakable depth of 
feeling—he usually loved brevity—in his long transcrip- 
tion from Lacordaire’s lament for Oxford in the thirty- 
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seventh of his Letiers to Young Men. It begins: ‘ What 
a sweet and lovely place this Oxford is’; and it ends: 


‘How my heart yearned for you as I walked solitary 
amidst these young men of your own age! Not one of 
them knew or cared for me; I was to them as though | 
did not exist, and more than once tears started to my 
eyes at the thought that elsewhere I should have met 
friendly looks.’ 


(Further extracts will follow in subsequent issues.) 
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THE CHURCH AND CULTURE (I) 


Wuat we call the Christian Middle Ages emerge from a 
time of confusion that separates them from the ordered 
civilization of the Roman Empire. During that time of 
confusion there was a progressive disintegration of the old 
Roman order. The Empire itself broke up, and Europe 
was subjected to successive waves of barbarian invaders, 
who, if they brought nothing else, did at least invigorate 
the West with fresh blood. The barbarian brought with 
him an energy both physical and moral that provided suffi- 
cient human enthusiasm to embrace Christianity, and un. 
der Christian inspiration produce something as near a 
purely Christian culture as mankind has yet reached. 

The connecting link between the ancient and medieval 
world is the Catholic Church, carrying with her down the 
centuries the cultural heritage which she had already 
adopted and baptised: this was largely preserved in the 
living tradition of her worship, which gathered and con- 
veyed in an unbroken stream a thin residuum of human 
achievement. Much disappeared in the wanton destruc- 
tion of the great libraries of the ancient world, or through 
the neglect that comes of despair, when the past glows with 
amelancholy radiance and the future is veiled by darkness 
and fear. At such times there comes a point when nothing 
seems worth saving but the bare fact of existence. In a 
world of shifting sands the Church remained the one rock 
of civilization. 

There are two dominant elements in the early Middle 
Ages. On the one side the fierce, acquisitive fighting 
element springing from barbarism with its reliance on the 
sword and a fundamental belief in might over right; the re- 
ligion of Wotan and Thor with its heaven in Valhalla, 
where the warriors drink and carouse and discuss their old 
slaughters, the ancient Nordic religion of blood and soil. 
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On the other side is the Catholic Church, highly organ. 
ized under a single head, with her universal insistence 
upon peace, the rule of law, and the supremacy of right 
over might. On the one side naked might, on the other 
right backed with the invincible weapon of martyrdom. It 
is true that she had to use other spiritual weapons in the 
struggle to establish her principles; but to blame her au. 
thorities for a free use of excommunication in those days 
is to show misunderstanding of the type of ‘ rough-neck’ 
she had to control. 

The triumph of medieval civilization is the triumph of 
the Church over the barbarians. This was made possible 
by the fact that her method was not one of suppression, 
but one of civilization. No other power in the West could 
have civilized the barbarians, because no other power 
existed with a perfectly coherent meaning and purpose. No 
other power preached a Gospel or held out to these men 
a promise of any kind for the future here or hereafter. 
The Church taught these men, Goths, Huns, Lombards, 
Franks, Saxons and Northmen everything; taught them the 
arts of farming, building, reading and writing, in fact all 
the arts of peace which she had carried with her unforget- 
fully from the ancient world. That she had apt and read; 
pupils no one can deny, for there was a whole-hearted and 
spontaneous response to her teaching. Proof of this may 
be seen in the speed with which the monastic life took root 
and flourished, particularly in the outer fringes of Europe, 
in Ireland and a little later in England. Throughout the 
centuries to come one must always set beside the castle 
with its moat, drawbridge and highly organized defences 
a group of buildings that had no physical defences what- 
ever, namely the monastery. 

The network of monasteries provided the stable and 
pacific element in an age filled with darkness and violence, 
setting before men’s eyes the Christian ideal in actual prac. 
tice. They provided more than an escape from barbarism, 
negative and colourless places of refuge, like the deep dug- 
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outs of the twentieth century. Morally and culturally they 
were the pivotal points of civilization. They did more than 
preserve the past; they gave inspiration for the present and 
aliving hope for the future. Inside these monasteries men, 
as part of their life of prayer, read, wrote, sang, painted, 
spun, wove, farmed, gardened, carved, built, and did the 
hundred and one things that civilized man enjoys doing. 
There was nothing exclusive about these activities, since 
the monks were ready to teach these things to the world 
as part of their apostolic mission. The African missionaries 
of our own day have identically the same task. Under a 
single set of buildings the monastery included the work of 
primary and secondary school, school of art, technical 
school, agricultural college, hospital and workhouse for the 
use of all who cared to profit by them. Here was a number 
of corporations putting into practice in a perfectly tangible 
fashion the Christian Law of love. 

This may sound an ideal and rather sentimental account 
of monastic life. That there were faults no one will deny, 
but the fact remains that such monasteries did exist both 
in the England of St. Bede and in the Ireland and Scotland 
of St. Columba, where they formed the principal centres 
of missionary activity and human civilization. 

If one asks for further proof of human achievement that 
still remains with us from the Middle Ages it is only neces- 
sary to look at the living miracle of a great Norman or 
Gothic Cathedral, such as Ely, Peterborough, Durham, 
Lincoln or Westminster Abbey. Man has produced 
nothing like them before or since. They owe little to past 
models, and were built under a single inspiration and for 
a single purpose, the greater glory of God. They are pecu- 
liarly our own, for they are to be found at their best north 
of the Alps, in France, Germany and the British Isles. Even 
as far away as Cyprus, where the Crusaders found perma- 
nent lodgement, two Mosques are established in great 
Gothic buildings which look as though they had taken 
fight from Northern France. 
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As part of these great memorials to medieval culture one 
must include the carving, the painting and the stained glass 
that was an organic part of tiem, so much of which ha; 
since disappeared, not only at tie hands of the Puritan, but 
through the misplaced zeal of restorers and 1enovators. 
Much of the medieval glass in Salisbury Cathedrai was re 
moved during restoration in the eighteenth cenury and 
was thrown into the town ditch. Some of you may recall 
Thomas Hardy’s sardonic lines upon Church restoration: 


‘From restorations of thy fane 
From smoothings of thy sward 
From zealous Churchman’s pick and plane 
Deliver us O Lord!’ Amen. 


In so many cases nothing is left of these great Gothic Cathe. 
drals but the bare building deprived of its sculpture and 
its glowing colour. 

Building, painting on walls and glass, and sculpture are 
only part of the medieval heritage. It found further ex- 
pression in a spontaneous outpouring of religious poetry 
in the form of Sequences and hymns for the Liturgy, and 
after the thirteenth century in the birth of a lyric poetry 
in the tongues of the people. It is hard to name examples 
among such a galaxy; one may mention at random the Dies 
Irae, our great Sequence for the dead, the Veni Creator, 
the Veni Sancte Spiritus, the Corpus Christi hymns of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and in the Italian St. Francis’s Canticle 
of the Sun. In England, too, there is a freshness and ten- 
derness about the late medieval poems and carols that can 
still captivate the heart: 


I sing of a maiden He came all so stille, 
That is makeless, There his mother was, 
King of all kinges As dew in Aprille 

To her son she chose. . That falleth on grass. 
He came all so stille, He came all so stille, 
To his mother’s bower, There his mother lay, 
As dew in Aprille As dew in Aprille 


That falleth on the flower. That falleth on the spray. 
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THE CHURCH AND CULTURE 


- 


wat 
Mother and maiden 
Was never none but she; 
Well may such a lady 
Godes mother be. 


Closely linked with poetry, music and liturgy were the 
Mystery and Morality Plays, some of which like Everyman 
and the York Nativity Play can still appeal to the jaded 
palates of the twentieth century. These were composed 
and played by the people themselves. 


There is no need to prolong the catalogue of achieve- 
ment left us by our medieval ancestors, Practically with- 
out exception we discover this about their work. Apart 
from its own inherent beauty and genius it was a means to 
an end, the means of teaching man to know and love God 
better. Their buildings were indeed ‘ sermons in stones,’ 
for which motive and inspiration alike were exclusively 
Christian. In fact, it seems possible to extend to medieval 
culture the words of Our Lord: ‘ Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God and all these things shal] be added unto you.’ These 
men sought first and foremost the glory of God, and so 
almost everything they touched seems still to have a sacra- 
mental value, to be in a sense a vehicle of Grace, as well 
as a shrine of loveliness. The work in hand being but a 
means to an end, it was upon the work itself that they con- 
centrated their attention and their skill. The last thing 
they considered was their own honour and glory, or the 
praise of men. For them that would have been the sin of 
vainglory. There is, therefore, about their work an almost 
complete absence of self-consciousness and a direct sin- 
cerity which seems to say: ‘ This is the best that we can 
do. It is first and foremost for God, not for you; and we 
really do not care very much what you think about us.’ 


Such work was in its finest sense communal and popular. 
It sprang from the people; from the hands of Tom, Dick 
and Harry who learnt their craft upon the scaffolding at the 
hands of their masters. For the most part their very names 
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have long ago disappeared, but their work remains: and 
for those of us who can still read it their work is filled with 
meaning. Often it depicts figures in the Old Testament 
fulfilled in the New; the Virtues are personified; the 
Saints are set before us to be identified by the emblems or 
symbols they carry, St. Catherine with the Wheel, St. Nico. 
las with the three children in the tub, St. Peter with his 
keys, St. Andrew with his cross. In a Cathedral like 
Chartres in France every part and detail has a meaning 
which was plain and open to our ancestors. To find it 
ourselves we need an armful of guidebooks, and even then 
our aesthetic satisfaction is arrested by the symbol, and the 
lesson of its meaning fails to strike home. Our minds do 
not work in the same way as the medieval mind did. We 
use our eyes so much to read the printed page as the source 
of our information. The medieval man used his eyes to see 
things, and for him the things he saw were sacramental; 
in them his mind perceived a deep meaning and purpose, 
for they were the symbols of Christian truth. 

The Church was a picture-book of Christian truths and 
mysteries presented in a fashion full of humour and 
vitality. One thinks of the dooms set over the West Door 
or the chancel arch; naturally placed there if the Church 
or Sanctuary stands for heaven. In going to heaven there 
is no escape from the Judgement; and so often what a grand 
Judgement! God the Father, St. Michael with the scales, 
hosts of wicked little devils pulling down the scales on the 
wrong side to damn some poor shivering soul by false 
weight. The gracious figure of Our Lady with her finger 
presses down the scale on the right side, rescues the soul 
and frustrates the demons. To the right are the sheep, the 
redeemed singing and playing with all their might: to the 
left the goats, the damned, and among them a good sprink- 
ling of mitred and tonsured heads, being hustled off with 
pitchforks to the cauldrons. 

The medieval Cathedral has been rightly called ‘ The 
Bible of the Poor.’ Here is the wonderful prayer to Our 
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Lady which Francois Villon puts into the mouth of his old 
mother : 

I am a woman poor and old, 

| know nothing and no letters have read; 

In my parish church I see 

Paradise painted, where are harps and lutes, 

And a hell where the damned are cooked. 

The one makes me afraid, the other glad and blithe. 

Give me happiness, noble saint, 

To whom all sinners should have recourse, 

Filled with faith true and untiring ; 

In this faith I wili live and die. 


Every man, woman and child could read the meaning of 
the sculpture and the painting, and draw from them some- 
thing far more important than aesthetic satisfaction, for 
their Faith was conveyed to them through living forms of 
a craftsmanship which touches the apex of Christian cul- 
ture. The craftsmen themselves were hardly conscious of 
their art: they regarded themselves as stone-masons and 
painters who carried on with their job from morning till 
night. ‘Such men were great, more because they made 
themselves, like the epic poets, the unconscious interpreters 
of the living beliefs and powerful inspirations of the people 
among whom they lved, than by their professional skill.” 

The ordinary people did more than merely enjoy the 
finished products of the craftsmen: they actually in many 
cases took part in the work of construction. ‘A spectacle 
wonderful to behold,’ we read in the chronicles of the 
Abbots of St. Trond in north-east France, ‘these multi- 
tudes, who so zealously and joyfully brought the stones, 
lime, sand and wood necessary for the work, night and day 
in carts at their own expense! As large stones were not 
found in the district they brought them from distant parts, 
dragging them from village to village by men’s arms with- 
out the help of oxen or mules.’? Let us leave these good 





1* The Middle Ages,’ by F. Funck-Brentano, page 232. 
? Quoted by F. Funck-Brentano, page 218, 
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people dragging their great stones so joyfully for the build. 
ing of their Church, and the simple masons producing their 
masterpieces, as the great building rose skyward with its 
tall fluted pillars, its tracery and vaulting, and its flying 
buttresses. 

I think we can at least reach this conclusion, that in the 
Middle Ages a purely Christian culture reached its full 
flower. ‘The Church was its inspiration, and the fresh 
blood that the barbarian introduced provided the physical 
and moral energy that made this achievement possible. 
Furthermore, this Christian culture was not the exclusive 
property of an aristocracy or an élite: it was the property 
of all men: it was communal in the sense that it was the 
creation and possession of the people, of the poor almost 
more than the rich. These people sought first the King- 
dom of God and all these things were added unto them. 

A number of causes that there is no time to deal with 
here in detail broke up medieval civilization. The growth 
of Nationalism, the Black Death, the effect of prolonged 
warfare, the reluctance of the clergy to renounce their 
monopoly of political and economic power in favour of an 
educated laity, which was gradually replacing them as the 
ministers of Kings, all helped to undermine medieval civi- 
lization. Religious communities had in many cases lost 
sight of their primary Christian purpose, and tended to de- 
velop into vested interests out of touch with the people 
whom they were founded to serve: and when a community 
degenerates to the level of a vested interest, the motive of 
self-interest begins to dominate its activities and blunt its 
spiritual temper. Sacramental life among the laity was ata 
very low ebb, most people being content with a minimum 
of observance in this respect. since they received little 
active encouragement from a clergy which took such a state 
of affairs for granted. 

With the Renaissance came a new phase of culture based 
upon the humanism of pagan Greece and Rome; and 
almost at the same time there broke out in Northern 
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Europe the religious revolt we call the Reformation. Work- 
ing in with the establishment of despotisms like that of the 
Tudors in England, or those of the smaller princes of Ger- 
many who were quick to use it as a weapon against the 
Emperor as well as the Pope, the Reformation produced a 
religious, political and cultural system in Europe based 
upon Nationalism. It finds its most complete expression 
today in National Socialism, though in a less accentuated 
form it was to be found all over Europe since the sixteenth 
century. The Church, apart from the opening phase of 
the Renaissance in Italy, when Catholicism and the New 
Learning were working together, has been for the most 
part fighting to preserve the Faith, and has pursued the 
policy of a city in a state of siege. Strict centralization with 
the increase of control and discipline which this entails has 
been essential, if she is to protect the faithful, whose lives 
are spent in an atmosphere of heresy and increasing in- 
fidelity. 

The culture of the Renaissance with its reversion to the 
ideals of ancient Greece became the possession and pursuit 
of a limited and leisured class, which alone possessed the 
means to patronize the new literature and the fine arts; and 
its tendency to an increasing secularization found expres- 
sion in the building of palaces and magnificent country 
mansions for an enlightened aristocracy. In Protestant 
England the word ‘Abbey ° took on a new meaning which 
now drives home to us what the people of England have 
lost. From the humble class of stonemason and painter 
have sprung the sculptor and the artist, whose work came 
ty be called fine art, and found its way more and more 
into the homes of the wealthy. The subjects portrayed 
were no longer religious but secular. Music and dancing 
alone afforded the people a cultural outlet of their own in 
the form of Folksong and Folkdance. Drama began to take 
on secular dress, and, apart from isolated survivals in the 
form of Passion Plays, was now performed by professional 
companies of actors. 
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Coming to our own time, we find that the unchecked 
growth of industrialism and the removal of the tools from 
the hands of the crattsmen through the use of power driven 
machinery has struck a deathblow at the old craftsmen. It 
is too early yet to make any exact estimate of the influence 
of mechanization in our own day. Its onset and develop 
ment have been so sudden that human society has been 
unable yet to adapt it to cultural and civilized purposes, let 
alone discover whether this is even possible in a free and 
reasonably conducted human society. Apart from the moral 
and economic problems introduced by machinery, there 
are cultural problems involved in its use that it seems im- 
possible to solve without sacrificing in some measure 
human dignity and human creativeness, if the machine is 
to supplant the hand and tool of the craftsman. At the 
moment humanity seems bent on using the machine to 
destroy itself, whether by an indiscriminate process of sub. 
humanization—in this connection one thinks of the fac. 
tories with their monotonous piecework and moving belts 
—or by forging the most inhuman weapons of warfare the 
world has ever known, aeroplanes, gas, guns and high ex- 
plosive. 

On the credit side it may be said: we can all read and 
write to-day. We are being educated. But in whose in- 
terests and for what purpose? Are these interests those of 
the Church, of Christianity, or those of the world as such, 
which has no thought, as the medieval man had, of the 
world to come? Such culture as education achieves is of 
this world, and is contaminated by the materialism which 
ministers so effectively to our bodily comfort. If we turn 
to the culture of an earlier age, we do so as a refuge anda 
means of escape from conditions of life that become more 
and more intolerable to the spirit, in the same way that 
T. E. Lawrence turned for relief to Homer during his 
Arabian adventure. 

What then is the réle of the Church in relation to culture 
to-day? She is still the guardian of practically everything 
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that is of permanent value in human achievement. In her 
Liturgy, which still offers to us such a wealth of music, 
literature and drama welded together in a living unity of 
prayer, many of us find something more than a refuge and 
an escape. We find in it something that can still inspire 
and fulfil our human longings and aspirations, something 
that helps us to preserve a proportioned sense of spiritual 
and human values. ‘That it remains unchanged through 
the centuries in language, setting and gesture is not simply 
due to an obstinate conservatism or fear of change as such. 
It is due to this: in these days of spiritual and cultural 
bankruptcy, the Church can substitute nothing better. The 
Faith is unchangeable and eternal; so too in its degree are 
the means whereby we express that Faith in living, cor- 
porate prayer. The Liturgy still conveys to us the best 
that man could achieve for that purpose, great literature 
wedded to music, used not for its own sake, but as a means 
for fulfilling this one essential purpose, the raising of the 
heart and mind to God. 

Outside the Church inen’s eyes are blinded and their ears 
are deafened by the glare of neon lighting and the voice 
of loud-speakers, which cover the darkness and silence of a 
iritual desolation. The solutions of an optimistic Vic- 
torianism are blown on. No one can find solace in a theory 
of human progress or a Wellsian scientific paradise to-day, 
when the skies are filled with bombing and fighting aero- 
planes, and Europe is a network of fortifications and mili- 
ary highways. The old economic systems are discredited, 
and the economic problems they have failed to solve still 
main with us. The Totalitarian systems do not afford 
suitable soil for cultivating the spirit of man, for culture 
demands for its growth conditions of living in complete 
harmony with man’s nature. If man is to create, he must 
have a deeper and more spiritual incentive than the 
materialist ideologies can provide. Order and discipline 
without regard for freedom of spirit can be quite as harm- 
lul to the spirit of man as freedom without order. If the 
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soil is to be productive, man must have that due measure 
of both that a Catholic civilization can alone provide. 

Only when mankind returns to the unity of the Catholic 
Church and the Faith once more provides the inspiration 
of the Spirit of God will man attain his true measure of 
creativeness. It is the considered opinion of many to-day 
that we are well on the way back to barbarism, and are 
well over the threshold of the Dark Ages. If the imminent 
threat of war is fulfilled, it will bring the fabric of such 
civilization as is left us crashing down in ruins. Our sole 
ground for hope rests upon Christianity. Even now, when 
it seems almost too late, many who are not bound to her 
beliefs see in the Church the sole preserver of civilization 
and culture. 

When the Christian Renaissance comes to pass, it will be 
founded not on the ideals of a pre-Christian culture, which 
carries within its exclusive worship of man the seeds of its 
own dissolution; it will be found rather in a return to the 
medieval concept of a civilization of which Christianity and 
the worship of God was the mainspring and inspiration. 
From the ruins of our own epoch may spring up a culture 
wherein man may once again learn to devote to the greater 
glory of God the products of his genius, his science and his 
handicrafts, in the ordered freedom of the City of God. 


| will not cease from mental fight, 
Nor shall the sword sleep in my hand. 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant land. 


ZELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 
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ART IN PLAY-TIME 


‘Tue Machine has no rights,’ said the philosopher, * let 
us exploit it.’ Let it once be made the slave of all men 
and who knows what other Athens shall arise. It is a pity 
that this vision of happiness should ever have been called 
the Leisure State; for if there is one thing certain about 
Leisure States it is that nobody wants them. If men and 
women want leisure it is only in order to act in a way 
which pleases them. Play itself is activity, and, very often, 
the more it resembles hard work the more fun it provides. 
You may distinguish play from work as fun is distinguished 
from drudgery, but this is a bad distinction, for there is 
no reason why Mr. Selfrdge should not be right in saying, 
‘There is no fun like work.’ Play is best distinguished 
from work as means is distinguished from end; play is for 
work and work is for the Last End, or is the Last End if 
we can call work that operation by which man apprehends 
God. Play is a sort of artificial work freely undertaken 
for the sake of more work afterwards. It is true that little 
children do not normally play games with any thought ol 
working better when they leave off; but this is because, 
being little children, their play is their work, in much the 
same way as the play of lambs and kittens is the serious 
work of lambs and kittens. Play, in the sense of recreation, 
does not begin until responsible human work begins; un- 
til the ‘age of reason.’ Until then the child’s play is just 
one of the ways by which it quite seriously adjusts itself 
to the Universe. Its play is all movement and mimicry. 
It cannot play without playing ‘at’ something, unless it 
simply jumps about. It is natural for children to dress up 
and jump about; it is also very useful. Happily they do 
not know the use of it. 

Play must be interesting and delightful because play 
is recreation. We would all be bored to death by ever- 
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lasting ‘ bread and circuses,’ but this is only because ay 
everlasting recreation is a contradiction in terms. And jf 
all recreation is delightful so also all delightful activity, 
including ‘ work,’ is to some extent recreative. Formally, 
however, and according to our definition ‘ recreative work’ 
is a contradiction in terms; whereas ‘ delightful work’ js 
not. Delightful work is distinguished from * play ’ as end 
from means; though if our work is delightful we need not 
bother much about recreation. Still, if a man who bang; 
nails all the week plays football on Saturday, this is evi. 
dently a means to his more perfect nail-banging in the 
following week. Football is recreation, nail-banging 1s 
not, even if the man likes banging nails just as much as 
kicking footballs; and we call the football ‘ play’ and the 
nail-banging ‘ work.’ Of course, work is not often as de. 
lightful as play. Delight leaves work when work is too 
easy or too difficult; when it takes too little out of a man 
or when it takes too much; when it turns him into a repe. 
titive machine or a beast of burden. It is the hope of hali 
the world that machinery one day will deliver man from 
both these evils; its efficiency will lighten his work, its 
speed will save him from boredom. Who would not be 
ashamed of being bored by a three-hour working day (0 
whatever else may be the expectation)? 

But it is emphatically not the hope of Mr. Eric Gill or 
Mr. Graham Carey. They have made their view as clear 
as crystal in the two very forceful pamphlets which have 
provoked these remarks.' For them work is either ‘att, 
which is work fit for men, or it is a sort of mindless and 
irresponsible operation, which is not fit for men. Gill 
loves to quote Coomaraswamy, ‘An artist is not a special 
sort of man, but every man is a special sort of artist.’ For 
Gill art is simply skilful and responsible making, and since 
the only properly human way of making things is to make 





' Work and Culture by Eric Gill ($0.50). Pattern by Graham 
Carey ($0.75). (John Stevens, Newport, Rhode Island, U.S.A.) 
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them skilfully and responsibly, the only properly human 
makers are artists. Industrialism is simply inhuman. All 
men could and should be artists, for such is the nature of 
man. If in fact the artist is a very special sort of man, 
and the general run of men are in process of ceasing to 
exercise art, that is skill and invention, in their work, the 
result can only be a general loss of manhood, a sort of 
emasculation, for which no amount of leisure-time ‘ cul- 
ure’ can compensate. This, of course, is what most people 
will not accept, even if they agree with these two critics’ 
analysis of the present state of things. 

When a man knows that he could think and act a great 
deal more, for the better part of the day, than he is allowed 
i) think and act, he may resign himself and be bored, or 
he may refuse to resign himself and rebel. In any case, 
ie will try to be more of a man in his spare time. He 
will seek delightful and interesting, that is humanly satis- 
ing, activity. He will look for something which might 
tave been in his work, but is not in his work. He is not 
looking precisely for recreation, unless you can speak of 
being recreated to put up cheerfully with doing next to 
nothing in your work time. He is looking for a fully 
tuman activity. He is looking for his manhood. Let 
him find it in his spare time (now and still more a hundred 
years hence). In his off hours let him develop his rational 
tature in thought and speech and play and all manner of 
at. This is the familiar thesis. Here we are only con- 
cerned with art. Our question is: What will be the effect 
m that part of human life which we call Art of a very 
thorough use of machine power in production? 

Art may come under ‘ work’ or under ‘ play,’ as we have 
iefined them, but in itself and in general it is simply the 
tight way to make things or the things thus rightly made. 
Making rightly implies intelligence of the end and choice 
of means, and therefore art is a properly personal business. 
All art as such is personally made, and no art as such is 
nachine-made, What sort of personal, that is responsible, 
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loving and intelligent making can we reasonably expect 
from people in their plentiful spare time, after they have 
briefly helped the machines to turn out and distribute all 
the necessities and most of the luxuries of life? It would 
be silly to start making all these over again by hand; at 
least it would look silly (even if it were not forbidden as 
anti-social); and the race as a whole dislikes looking silly. 
So there will be nothing left to make but ‘fine’ art. Now 
a man may make ‘fine’ art simply for the joy of making, 
of realising a form in matter; or for some purpose outside 
the thing thus made, whether this purpose be to ‘ fix ’ some 
vision or merely to please. Aristotle calls poetry ‘a mode 
of imitation ’; Eric Gill calls it simply the best way of say- 
ing anything, of communicating with language. Each 
touches a true aspect of ‘fine art.’ It is imitation and 
communication. The proper joy of the artist comes liom 
imitation, from an exact expression of his mental image; 
and this expression is also communication even if nobod; 
but the artist sees, reads, hears his work; for, if it succeeds, 
it is always a new thing, a surprise for its own maker. But 
how far will it succeed if the artist’s only motive in work. 
ing be the sheer delight of imitating his mental image; 
if the whole purpose of art be the joy which comes of its 
process? If the artist is simply playing to please himsell 
or others? This is art for art’s sake (or entertainment’s) 
and as such, and only as such, it cannot live because it starts 
from nothing but itself. It grows out of thin air. It might 
live, indeed, as a game lives, sporadically and within the 
limitations of a game; if it comes as the by-product of a 
happy mind, like dancing, or as a recreation like football. 
It cannot live purely on its own. If people do not love 
something else they will not trouble to express themselves: 
for the expressible ‘ they’ is what they know and love. If 
a man decides to make things for the sheer fun of making 
anything, his art will be still-born. Alive art is a by- 
product of vision, that is of intelligence and imagery which 
a man wants to impress on wood, metal, paint, sound, 
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either for the use of the body (pots and pans), or for the 
use Of the soul; and if for the soul then either to amuse 
and refresh it, or to reveal reality to it in some way. The 
art that makes pots and pans we may expect to die in 
Utopia. The art that is done to amuse the maker and 
others we may expect to live a highly galvanised life in the 
hands of those who will control or contribute to the amuse- 
ment industry of the future. But in view of the certainly 
tremendous advertising and reproductive power of this in- 
dustry it does not seem likely that the general run of men 
and women will be able to resist its appeal sufficiently to 
produce a recreative art of their own. In fact it seems 
most unlikely; especially if we consider the appeal of 
games; for if every man who is ‘ full of images,’ as Durer 
aid, is a potential artist, he is ipso facto a potential player 
of cricket and football. It does not seem to be realised 
how near to each other are art and play. Yet it is certain 
that a man may want to play football not just for the exer- 
cise, nor for the mere joy of doing something difficult well, 
but also, and perhaps above all, for the sheer beauty of the 
game, to the end that he may create patterns of movement 
and contemplate them. All good players are thus far con- 
templatives; and when (afterwards) they speak of a ‘ beau- 
tiful game’ they mean what they say. The ‘beauty’ of 
good batting is not a metaphor; and it is called forth by 
a conflict and opposition more apparent and therefore 
more obviously exciting than any you are likely to get in 
fllowing an artistic hobby. No, the ‘ people’ of Utopia 
for the most part will probably not amuse themselves 
painting, and singing songs. There will be plenty of pic- 
tures and songs ready made and plenty of games. 

So we are left with the finest of fine arts, the work of the 
man who wants neither simply to entertain nor simply 
to ‘express himself,’ but to reveal or suggest truth in sym- 
bols; who, like Mortal Beauty, 


.... keeps warm 
Men’s wits to the things that are . . 
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This sort of artist is not just an entertainer or an exhibj. 
tionist. His art may be delightful to make and entertain. 
ing to hear or see, but it is motived by something other 
than the delight of self-expression and entertainment. |; 
deals with an object which it strives to fix and reveal, the 
temporal object of Proust or Joyce, the eternal object of 
Dante. Why should it die out? A sense of futility might 
be the death of it, indeed, if the temporal alone is realised. 
But suppose mankind keeps its metaphysical eyes open? 
Is it really true that a future Dante simply could not act 
in the environment of the future? Is ‘ fine ’ art something 
that cannot live in a ‘ machine to live in’? Perhaps... 
for, though art itself is as incalculable as the imagination 
it springs from, conditions may arise which will not favour 
imagination. But these are uncertainties. What is at 
least very probable is that the mass of people are never 
going to be artists in this sense of the word. In the wonder. 
working days of old ‘ Dukes were three a penny,’ but is it 
likely that in the craft-less future poets and painters will 
flourish by the million? It is not likely; unless some- 
thing very odd happens to the race in the meantime. More 
leisure and more education, alone, are not enough, it 
seems. And if the people are not going to be artists in 
this sense, in the mechanised Utopia, then they are not go- 
ing to be artists at all. To this conclusion our reasoning 
takes us; pointing to an art-less culture without hammer 
or sickle. Yet Man will remain, and the incalculable free. 
dom of Man’s mind. 
KENFLM Foster, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


‘UNE BELLE EQUIPE’ is the title of a stimulating account 
in the Canadian Revue Dominicaine of the work of the 
‘Cerf’ publishing house in Paris: 


They are only seven Friars Preachers, but they control one 
of the most triumphant of the Catholic movements of France, 
that of ‘Les Editions du Cerf.’ True, they have the whole- 
hearted support of many of their colleagues in the Dominican 
Order and of a splendid group of the laity. But they alone form 
the permanent central organisation. 

From his earliest days as a Dominican each of them had 
dreamed of a gigantic apostolate which would utilise modern 
technical resources of propaganda to the utmost. The great 
theses of St. Thomas, which had enabled them to penetrate into 
the heart of the Christian mysteries, seemed to them to be too 
substantial a nourishment to be served as they stood to the men 
and women of to-day. So they made up their minds to give a 
modern presentation to the eternal message of Christ, which 
their scholastic studies had enabled them more clearly to under- 
stand—a presentation adapted to the comprehension of modern 
men. 

It is now many years ago that they began to put their ideal 
into execution... When so many false shepherds were lead- 
ing the masses astray, when so many demagogues were making 
themselves the apostles of inhuman causes and leading the 
people into the slavery of the State, the Machine, the Majority, 
they proclaimed aloud the claims of God and the dignity of the 
human person... They must address living thought to living 
men in living language. 

Such an enterprise cannot succeed without going about it the 
right way. La Vie Spirituelle, La Vie Intellectuelle, La Vie 
Chrétienne, the Qu’en pensez-vous? series, and all the other 
‘Cerf’ publications, owe thir vitality, their mordancy, their 
power, to the fact that their authors keep in constant contact 
with those who are engaged in the struggle of life. All kinds 
of people come constantly to their offices : working-men, techni- 
cians, professors, authors, artists, ministers of State, ambassa- 
dors. What they print is the result of real contacts .... To 
the poor and to the rich, to the learned and the simple, these 
enthusiastic apostles teach, in language completely up-to-date 
and intelligible, the authentic Christian attitude to the real prob- 
ims of the day. 
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They might have imitated the ‘ prudent’ who wait to see 
which way the battle is going before joining the conquerors in 
cries of victory. Their role as scouts, as front-line sentinels, 
though more dangerous, seems to them to be preferable. They 
show that the defensive policy, begotten of timidity, is not the 
only one to be employed by Catholics... . 

Such a procedure involves risks. ‘There are not wanting 
enemies, and the envious, who keep a wide eye open for every 
false step. So each of these fathers awaits the day when he 
will be thrown overboard. ‘That matters little so long as the 
ship keeps on her course. Several of them have already been 
sacrificed in this way during the past ten years... . 

Accused, envied, attacked, the Dominicans of the Boulevard 
de La-Tour-Maubourg continue courageously their apostolate, 
surrounded by a growing number of sincere friends who admire 
their energy, their enthusiasm, their disinterestedness and the 
soundness of their teaching. 


WAR AND THE CLERGY. The Christendom Group has pre- 
pared a document of great importance and interest for cir- 
culation to all the clergy of the Church of England. It 
reminds them—‘ in no spirit of patronage or criticism ’— 


that ‘ Upon nobody is the duty of preparedness more ur- 
gent than upon the clergy, for, in a time of war, it will be 
their responsibility to interpret the Word of God to their 
people in a situation in which every Christian will be 
faced with the most painful and puzzling questions of per- 
sonal decision and action.’ The greater part of the docu- 
ment falls under four heads: 


I. What is ‘A’ to do? 


The first decision which the layman (or laywoman) will expect 
his pastor to help him to resolve will be that of his personal 
action. ‘ Ought I to fight? And if not, what ought I to do?’ 
Only the absolute pacifist can give a universal reply to these 
questions beforehand. It would be extremely comforting if the 
issues involved were so clear that all Christians could come to 
the same decision on this point. This, however, is unlikely to 
be the case. The present situation is so involved, and so much 
of the relevant information is inaccessible, that the rights and 
wrongs of a present-day war are extremely difficult to assess. 
If, however, the Church is to bear any witness at all, it is essen- 
tial that the clergy shall not simply take their lead from the 
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Government and allow themselves to be turned into nothing 
more than recruiting officers for the armed or unarmed forces 
of the nation. There is a whole body of theology on the con- 
ditions of a just war which it 1s the business of the clergy, both 
before and during the conflict, to interpret to their people, so 
that whatever decisions the latter may come to will have been 
made not on grounds of prejudice or in blind obsequiousness 
to the Government, but as members of the Christian Church and 
through reflection upon the Christian Faith. The Church’s 
united witness may not consist in all its members taking the 
same action ; it can consist in their taking their different actions 
on the same Christian principles. 


II]. What does War mean? 

One of the great difficulties of the Christian, in the next as 
in the last war, will be to retain his faith in the providence of 
God. ‘Can there be a good and almighty God behind such 
horrors as these?’ The clergy will have to teach their people 
the truth of the idea of the judgment of God, to which Old and 
New Testament alike bear witness. In a time of peace people 
unconsciously assume that it is the chief business of God to 
make the world comfortable for men, quite regardless of 
whether or not men are doing the will of God, and that God 
exists in order to buttress up a non-Christian order of society. 
Now catastrophe, of which the most obvious form is war, does 
not mean that God has deserted His people; it is the sign that 
His judgment has begun and that He is purging His people by 
fire. This was the message of the prophet Jeremiah, and, im- 
perfect as the Old Testament revelation is when compared with 
that of the New, it is far in advance of the religious notions of 
many good and sincere Churchpeople to-day. The clergy have 
few more urgent duties to-day than to interpret catastrophe as 
the judgment of God and to show how God’s judgment is not 
a vindictive infliction of punishment, but the purgation of a 
diseased and apostate world by His love. 


III. The Christian and His Enemies. 

The great danger to the soul of the Christian in time of war 
is that, under the influence of propaganda and his own passions, 
he should conceive his own country as a community of angelic 
crusaders bent upon the righteous extermination of a race of 
devils. But the Christian is ordered by his Master to love his 
enemies, and he knows that the greatest of the virtues is charity. 
And, however strongly he is convinced of the justice of his 
cause, he must recognise that the men and women against whom 
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he is fighting are on the average neither more or less sinful 
than he is himself and are equally convinced of the justice of 
theirs. In time of war self-righteousness towards oneself and 
hatred towards one’s enemies are sure to be encouraged by 
every government involved with all the force at its command; 
but, so far from being virtues, they are, froin the Christian 
standpoint, two of the worst of vices, and if the clergy were to 
preach them to be practised by their people it would be a scandal 
bordering upon apostasy. For we are bidden to love them that 
hate us and bless them that curse us. 

Side by side with the preaching of love should come the 
preaching of penitence, for the one sure fact about modern war 
is that it arises not just from the greed or pride of one nation 
or leader, but from the whole sinful situation in which we are 
all involved; its periodical recurrence is the inevitable outcome 
of a mode of life, both personal and communal, which is essen- 
tially sub-Christian and in which the sins of every one of us 
have a part. Whether or not we are convinced that our country 
is in the right, there can be no doubt that each one of us is in 
the wrong, and a great part of the Church’s action in the next 
war should consist in a movement of corporate penitence for 
the part which each one of us has played in producing a situa- 
tion in which not only are men conscientiously compelled to 
slaughter their fellow men, but Christians are conscientiously 
compelled to slaughter their fellow communicants. For one of 
the things that war does is to bring out into the open the real 
ghastliness of the sin in which we all have our share. 


IV. Looking towards the End. 


Every country going into a war hopes to win it, and, if it 
does win, it has then the magnificent opportunity to exercise 
the Christian virtue of forgiveness. The making of peace- 
treaties is never an easy matter, and it is hardly the function 
of the Church and the preacher to attempt to dictate their de- 
tails. They can, however, insist on the right motives, and in 
another war it should surely be the Church’s duty to protest 
against such sheer vindictiveness as was manifested in the 
slogans ‘ Make Germany Pay’ and ‘ Hang the Kaiser,’ with 
which even our pulpits resounded at the end of the last war 
and which have largely contributed to our present distress. The 
Christian prays dailv for the forgiveness of his trespasses; in 
time of war there will be ample opportunities both for preaching 
and for practising the condition upon which he asks for that 
forgiveness, 
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CHRISTENDOM AND CATASTROPHE. There is a great deal more 
in the current number of Christendom which bears witness 
to the Group’s courageous determination to confront cur- 
rent and imminent events with sound Catholic principle. 
There is a first instalment of D. M. Mackinnon’s * The 
Task of the “Christendom” Group in Time of War.’ There 
is also a great deal of sense in the ‘ Notes and Comments ’: 


If the Pope felt a call to respond to the appeal of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and to speak a word at this time as the 
leader of Christerdom, what could we wish him to say? ... We 
are agreed that the spiritual authority must have something 
relevant to say about the great issues of the temporal order ; 
it must be able to speak in Christ’s name to the nations, and 
above all to its own members on their duty. To the convinced 
pacifist, of course, the position is simple: for him, the question 
is not on the political plane, but directly on the moral one. 
Whoever resorts to war commits sin. But if, with the com- 
mon Christian tradition, we admit that there are causes which 
justify resort to force, what then? Are we asking the Pope to 
endorse the Pax position, and to say that the evil involved 
in modern war is necessarily greater than any good that can 
come out of it, and that therefore it is prohibited by the Just 
War tradition? If so, let us be clear what we are asking. The 
Pope would then be saying, not merely that Germany must not 
make war, but that if she does, England must not resist her. 
If, however, what we are asking is simply condemnation of ag- 
gression we are back in the political field; it is a matter of 
political quite as much as of moral judgment to say what is 
aggression and what is justifiable use of force in defence of 
just rights. The question who is the aggressor largely depends 
on the date from which we start to consider it. If Germany 
says it was aggression to take Dantzig from her at Versailles, 
is she adequately answered by the suggestion that she was the 
aggressor there in the time of Frederick the Great? If the de- 
mocracies argue that the revision of treaties should be at the 
conference table and not on the battle-field, is not Germany 
right in saving that till she threw her sword into the scales it 
was very little revision she got or was likely to get? Can the 
Church deny the right of a nation to stand as a strong man 
armed, that its goods may be in peace? 

Yet in the actual situation such arguments sound as unreal 
as the opposite suggestion that the democracies are shining 
Michaels standing on guard against the totalitarian dragons, 
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demanding the intervention of the Church on their behalf. 
Would not the true part of the Church be to quit abstract argu- 
ments, to come quite directly into the arena, to say, as a mother 
would say to her quarrelling, fighting children, that all of them 
are to blame; that there will be no peace till all admit it; that 
if and when all admit it there will be a chance to make a fresh 
start and to consider actual problems in the light of reason, 
Repentance and confession—open confession—would be very 
good indeed for the soul of Europe, and in fact for its psycho- 
logical state. A reasoned demand for this by the Church, above 
all by an international Church such as is represented by the 
Pope, could quite conceivably meet with a response from 
Europe’s troubled mind. So long as propaganda is applied 
simply to inflate each nation’s sense of self-righteousness, so 
long the voice of reason has no chance at all. And this, be- 
cause all lies are of the devil, it is emphatically the Church’s 
business to point out. But in addition to these purely moral 
admonitions, the Church should not be afraid to declare that at 
least one ultimate cause of international friction obviously lies 
in the unsound economic structure which has already been con- 
demned by papal encyclicals. There should be praise for the 
tentatives of the totalitarian States towards cutting free of this, 
and towards an attempt to resume into their own hands that 
‘ despotic economic domination ’ concentrated in the hands of a 
few by ‘ the competitive economic order,’ while the democracies 
should be reminded that if they lay claim to the name of free- 
dom it is for them to show how such a right order of control 
can be reconciled with the right freedom of ‘ autonomous 
groups,’ as demanded by Quadragesimo Anno. Finally, there 
is the juridical sphere. The Church should remind the nations 
of their duty to see and act according to international law, and 
to develop it, and to use force only in support of law where law 
is properly applicable. For the very attempt to see the inter- 
national situation realistically and to be politically reasonable 
may, if not safeguarded, itself increase the tendency to forget 
the idea of law and to reckon only in terms of force on the one 
hand and expediency on the other. To the Christian folk of 
England and France, Italy and Germany alike, spiritual leader- 
ship should say—it is for you to bring Europe out of its mad- 
house, by repentance for the politica! sins of your own peoples, 
by releasing the tension resulting from false economic objec- 
tives, and by steadily upholding the claims of natural law. By 
grace you must interpret the truth about things. 
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Which is, in fact, just what the Popes have been saying 
all along. But war is not the only disaster we need antici- 
pate, and the ‘ Editorial’ does well to remind us that, 


Modern civilization knows other ways than war of threaten- 
ing itself with dissolution, and some may prove even more ob- 
stinately if less imminently menacing. There is the accelerat- 
ing depopulation and possible race-suicide of the West. There 
is the world famine already predicted by the students of the now 
almost universal erosion resulting from ‘ the rape of the earth ’ 
which has been going on almost unobserved for decades under 
the spur of the sort of irresponsible avarice which the last cen- 
tury cheerfully identified with ‘ enterprise,’ and hallowed in the 
cult of the pioneer. ‘There is ‘ world revolution,’ generally 
rather hazily envisaged, and slumping somewhat as a bogey 
with the increasing disinclination of the U.S.S.R. to cling to its 
‘messianic ’ mission of promoting chaos in the name of social 
justice, but remaining a possibility less for any ‘ ideological ’ 
reasons than because of a quite conceivable failure of finance- 
capitalism to cvercome its accumulating deadlocks. 

The number also contains excellent articles on ‘ The 
Church and Civilization’ by Jacques Maritain, and an 
‘Appeal to the Christian Conscience’ regarding * The 
Tragedy of Spain’ from Nicholas Berdyaev, which would 
move us more powerfully if we could accept his highly 
simplified, and we think scarcely just, interpretation of 
events. 


ANTI-WAR-PSYCHOSIS. In these days when it seems to many 
of us that the secular * Left ’ journals and leaders are betray- 
ing the workers in their readiness to sacrifice men for ideo- 
logies, it is refreshing to turn to the anti-war campaign 
which is being carried on in the organs of Catholic workers. 
The June number of the English Catholic Worker asks 
many pertinent questions: 


The war threat is still with us. We must use all our energies 
to oppose any danger of a general war. In our newspapers the 
issues are simplified so that we do not always realise that there 
are pros and cons. 

The root of any war that may come is in the unjust peace 
made after the last war. 

If there is another war will we have a better peace? Or 
shall we merely make preparations for another war? 
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Do we expect democracy to survive a war? Will not the 
forces of evil, trom the Right and the Left, triumph through- 
out Europe if there is a general war? 

We know that Germany is an aggressor nation, apparently 
bent on provoking war, 

Can we presume that Russia is sincere in wanting to defend 
small nations? If she is, she ought to give independence to 
Georgia. It is only a few years since Kussia signed a pact 
guaranteeing the tronuers of the independent Georgia, and 
within a very short space of time she marched in and conquered 
it by force, 

Can we presume England is sincere? May not there be some- 
thing in Hitler’s remarks about Ireland and Palestine and the 
North-West Frontier? Are our hands completely free from 
guilt ? 

If we are to fight a just war our side must be completely 
right. Is it? 

If we are to fight a just war, our method of waging that war 
must be completely just. Will it? 

Are we sure that we shall not spread campaigns of lying pro- 
paganda? That we shall not deliberately kill women and child- 
ren (Baldwin, in 1936, said: ‘ lhe only defence is offence which 
means that you have to kill women and children more quickly 
than the enemy... .’). 

Are we sure that our cause is worth fighting for? 

Are we sure that justice will triumph? That the new Europe 
will be based on justice and charity, and that greed and envy 
will be banished? 

If we are, then let us fight knowing that God will be on our 
side. 4 

lf we are not sure— 


sam 


Far removed from Europe it is perhaps easier to be more 
emphatic. ‘The Australian Catholic Worker has it: 


- 

In every land, under every flag, the war party is on the march, 
It gathers recruits from every political creed and every social 
philosophy. It storms the Chancelleries of Europe; it captures 
the entire secular press of every country; it wins the allegiance 
of millions in every continent. Artificially stimulated by capi- 
talists hungry for markets, by fanatics, communist, fascist and 
democratic, bent on a new crusade, and by peoples wanting 
injustice, a lust for blood has created the damnable impression 
that terrifying slaughter is desirable, necessary and inevitable. 
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War is never desirable. War is rarely necessary. War is 
not inevitable. If men do not want war, there need be no war. 
Men make war. Men may make peace. 

To-day the whole Australian press talks war. The German 
press, the Russian press, the English press, the Italian press, 
talks war. The world is full of the rumour of war. ‘Those re- 
sponsible for this hysteria are guilty of the most terrible mortal 
sin. They crucify again both God and mankind. 

In Australia the war party is on the march again. It exerts 
a powerful influence within the three great political parties. It 
cuts across every social division. It governs the counsels of 
trusts and combines; it directs the policy of the Communist 
Party. 

Faced with this appalling fact, Australian Catholic workers, 
who are called to be Christian in the fullest sense of the word, 
must frame a policy to meet a world situation created by people 
who owe no allegiance to Christ. Of all the tasks confronting 
Catholic workers and the Catholic Worker, this is the most 
tragic. In formulating its policy, this paper cannot commit 
the Church or its bishops, whose duty it is to preach those prin- 
ciples that make for peace in justice ; this paper commits no one 
but its writers, 

We are not only Catholics. We are Catholic workers 
struggling to ensure within the limits of justice the rights of the 
Australian people. We cannot spread communism, fascism or 
democracy by bomb and bullet. We cannot defend interests 
or interest. We can defend only rights. We have a right to 
engage only in a just defensive war, a right inseparable from 
our duty to promote justice between nations. 

Unless we have tried—and exhausted—all other means, we 
have no right to engage in such a war. Without reasonable 
hope of success we have no right to engage in such a war. We 
have no duty to die for a splendid sunset, 


The Preservation of the Faith (of Silver Spring, Maryland) 
presents some object-lessons of ‘ The Menace of Propagan- 
da’ from 1914-1918. It recalls, for instance, how 


On July 27th, 1914, the London Daily Telegraph held that 
‘The real pivot of the situation lies primarily in St. Peters- 
burg.’ Two days later, the London Times spoke of the ‘ paci- 
fic leanings ’ of the Kaiser. Then the Austro-Servian hostilities 
commenced. The Daily Telegraph suddenly discovered, on 
July 29th, that the Kaiser held ‘ the issues of European policy 
in the hollow of his hand.’ 
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But the war-propaganda had not yet commenced in earnest, 
for on August 3rd the Manchester Guardian expressed a deep 
love for the ‘ highly cultured’ German people, referring to the 
fact that ‘Our two peoples have maintained unbroken peace 
since their earliest history.’ By August 7th the temperature be- 
gan to rise. Mr. H, G. Wells, writing in the Daily Chronicle, 
exclaimed . ‘ Every sword drawn against Germany is a sword 
drawn for Peace. The defeat of Germany may open the way 
to disarmament and peace throughout the earth.’ Hostile alii- 
ances, to use a phrase of Leo XAlll, made Europe a ‘ forest 
ol bayonets.’ 

by August 14th the ‘ holy war’ against Prussian militarism 
was in full swing. The thermometer burst late in August, 1914. 
Atrocity stories, foul pictures, denunciations, and wild tales 
filled the Allied press. No wonder that the London Daily News, 
on September 26th, could convince its readers that: ‘ We are 
fighting the common enemy of humanity.’ Even that grand old 
figure, Gilbert K. Chesterton, was denouncing ‘ these veneered 
vandals.” England went mad within one month. 

Do you not see in countless editorials and cartoons to-day a 
gospel of hate piled upon hate even in spite of a united will 
toward peace? 


It then goes on to trace the evolution of a particular atro- 
city story: 


Cologne, Gazette: * When the fall of Antwerp got known, the 
Church bells were rung.’ 

Paris, Le Matin: ‘According to the Cologne Gasette, the 
clergy of Antwerp were compelled to ring the church bells when 
the fortress was taken.’ 

London Times: ‘According to what Le Matin has heard from 
Cologne, the Belgian priests who refused to ring the church 
bells when Antwerp was taken have been driven from their 
places.’ 

Rome, Corriere della Sera. ‘. . . . the unfortunate Belgian 
priests who refused to ring the church bells when Antwerp was 
taken have been sentenced to hard labour.* 

Paris, Le Matin: ‘. . . . it is confirmed that the barbaric 
conquerors of Antwerp punished the unfortunate Belgian priests 
for their heroic refusal to ring the church bells by hanging them 
as live clappers to the bells with their heads down.’ 


Then this first-class atrocity story came to the United States! 
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samples follow from the American Catholic press of those 
days, and the article conclues: 


The lesson is clear enough. War-madness poisons even the 
minds of Catholics, who should above all men be leaders in the 
peace movement. We are amazed as we go over this study 
and profoundly moved when we recall the words of Pius XI 
back in his first encyclical in 1922. ‘* We behold with sorrow 
Society lapsing back slowly, but surely unto a state of bar- 
barism.’ We pray God to arrest this decline, to spare His 
people, to scatter those nations whu want war. 


CONTEMPORANEA. art notes: Double Summer Number, 
generously illustrated, includes articles on Liverpool Cathe- 
dral, the Catholic chapel at Yale, and Christian art in mis- 
sionary lands. 

(TE CHRETIENNE (June 5): Dom A. de Lilienfeld on Lord Acton 
and Liberty. 

CLERGY REVIEW (June) : Canon George Smith contributes a help- 
ful article on the theology underlying devotion to the 
Sacred Heart. Mgr. Ronald Knox equally helpful on 
prayer and ‘ schools’ of prayer. Lord Clonmore at pains 
to explain Anglo-Catholic attitudes to the Holy See. 

HOCHLAND (June): Die Religion der Edda by Eckart Peterich, 
and Shakespeare. Nordiscker Mythus und christliche Meta- 
physik by Karl Schimmer: models of eirenic apologetic 
regarding German paganism and Christianity. 

"QUSE OF HOSPITALITY NEWS (May): a real National Service. 

\EADERS’ BULLETIN, mimeographed organ of the Y.C.W., shows 
how English Jocists get to work (1/6 annually from 129 
Malden Road, N.W.s). 

SCHILDGENOSSEN retains a front-rank position as organ of con- 
structive Catholic thought. May-June issue includes Philipp 
Dessauer on Existenz, of first importance for the under- 
standing of Kierkegaard and the existentialists; F. J. J. 
Buytendijk on The Origin of the Human Species in the 
light of the most recent data and reflection; Guardini on 
Dante; Albert Mirgeler on The Mission of Joan of Arc; 
Sigismund von Radecki on Christian Solitude; and L. A. 
Winterswyl on the modern relevance of Reading the 
Fathers. 

lIEMINAL, the organ of the University of London Catholic So- 
ciety, includes a new feature, Forum, for open discussion 
with unbelievers. 

PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
‘FLOWERING RIFLE’ 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—I read in Biackrriars that the publication of ‘ Fiower- 
ing Rifle’ has ‘ supplied Marxists with ammunition which they 
have used with considerable effect.’ May | point out that the 
book was not written to secure the applause of the British literati 
who have made their Eldorado, in the best-selling line, out 
of that Red Volcano of Blood and Pus, Red ‘ Spain,’ which 
has just collapsed from internal putrefaction, to be handed over 
by a revolted populace to the victorious bread-giving regime 
ot General Franco—exactly as predicted in ‘ Flowering Ritle’! 
May I also point out that no attack has been made on ‘ Flower- 
ing Rifle’ that was not made from under the protecting wing 
of friendly editors, conditionally to the suppression of the 
briefest reply on my part to columns of vituperation: and that 
these replies with the ‘ ammunition ’ expended are about tc be 
published, so that it is premature to judge the value of this 
‘ammunition.’ In the only case in which the lists were inad- 
vertently left open to my challenge, and where the protection 
under which British writers have previously (and since) fired 
this ‘ ammunition ’ was removed, there was absolutely no an- 
swering fire. When I was given so much as a momentarily 
equal footing with the Marxian collectivised Goliath of ‘ Brid- 
dish ’ verse, he was nowhere io be found. You could have heard 
a pin drop then, for all the reaction that came from the Marxist 
camp when the challenge was open. This happened in the most 
public place in modern English literary journalism ; that is, in 
the Times Literary Supplement, which almost simultaneously 
published four articles (including two leading articles) on the 
British Poets and myself in relation to Spain. Disconcerted 
by the apparent neutrality of the Editor, the British Collective 
Bard refused to exchange any fire with me then, when, in a 
long letter, I proved to their faces that British Left Wing 
literature was the work of gilded plutocrats who could only 
thrive sympathetically, like bluebottles, on squalor: and who 
depended on propagating such conditions as existed in Red 
Spain, of famine and misery, in order to farm the type of 
humanitarian sob-stuff that fetches most success in the best- 
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selling line. This was a serious accusation, made in the most 
public place, in the very centre of your national literary arena. 
lt cannot be pretended that this challenge was scorned on ac- 
count of any inherent ‘ spinelessness,’ since by frequent refer- 
ence to it from safer quarters your left writers show they know 
itby heart. It was advertised as a main feature of that num- 
ver of the Supplement, and the platform was open. The only 
answer that was made to it, which shows how deep the per- 
cussion went, was in some thirty or forty references that have 
since been made to it (by those who funked open challenge), 
always under the cover and artificial protection of some Left 
Wing editor elsewhere. In the Times itself there was an elo- 
quent hush. As I have always, in my editerial work in the 
Dominions, conceded the very fullest space for argument or 
retaliation to English writers, the more so that they were 
foreigners reviewed in a different country, and have regarded 
this as a law of honour whatever it cost me in blows, I con- 
sider that silence on this point would be more honourable on 
your part than to reproach me with the fact that your own Eng- 
lish literary papers are not open to the briefest replies or argu- 
ment on the part of the writer attacked: and that in the only 
place where such a reply was granted to me, I was not faced 
by a single one of those of your English writers who have since, 
almost obsessionally, repeatedly referred to this letter, as if 
they know it by heart, whenever they have since fired back from 
under the skirts of their protective Mother Grundy. No English 
left writer has ever faced me openly since I exposed how left 
wing reviewing is done in ‘ Satire and Fiction’ No. 1 in 1930. 
Though this pamphlet received as much as two columns of atten- 
tion at a time in many leading contemporary periodicals, there 
was no reaction in the quarters against which it was directed. 
Marxist ‘thought’ and Marxist ‘action’ can only operate 
against defensive tactics: against attack Marxism is helpless 
as a hen and will never come back to open challenge. BLAcK- 
FRIARS May enjoy its immunity while I have yet another cheek 
io turn. Influenced as 1 am by the almost perfect union of 
Spanish Catholics, I will not quarrel with fellow Catholics, how- 
ever tempting or easy it would be to break their stick on their 
own pates—even when, to me, they seem to acquiesce, through 
ignorance, or ‘spinelessness,’ in the wholesale defilement of the 
Sacrament, the slaughter of half a million unarmed Christians, 
and the godless imposition of foreign formulas on their fellow 
Christians in Spain. You may search ‘ Flowering Rifle’ in 
vain for any sort of reciprocal feeling to that which I have 
aroused unwillingly in your pages by my own special brand of 
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spinelessness, cowardice, etc., etc., to fellow Catholics wio heave 
opposed and harmed the cause of Spain. 


Yours, etc., 
Roy CAMPBELL. 


‘ 


[It should be recalled that our reviewer criticised the ‘ spine. 
lessness ’ not of Mr. Campbell, but of his verse. Our readers 
must judge for themselves whether the quality of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s ‘ ammunition ’ is better calculated to serve his own cause 
or that of its opponents.—rHé LITERARY EDITOR. | 


REVIEWS 
THEOLOGY 

THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD AND THE SERVICE OF Gop. Accord- 
ing to the Teaching of the Reformation : The Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered in the University of Aberdeen in 1937 and 
1938. By Karl Barth. ‘Translated by J. L. M. Haire and 
lan Henderson. (Hodder & Stoughton; 12s, 6d.) 

THe Hoty GHOST AND THE CHRISTIAN LiFE. By Professor Karl 
Barth, D.D. Translated by R. Birch Hoyle. (Frederick 
Muller ; 5s.) 

Holding that ‘ it cannot really be the business of a Reformed 
theologian to raise so much as his little finger to support the 
undertaking in any positive way ’ (i.e. the undertaking of Lord 
Gifford of ‘ promoting, advancing, teaching and diffusing 
Natural Theology '), Professor Barth was put in a difficult and 
anomalous position as Gifford Lecturer at Aberdeen. Perhaps 
the Gifford trustees, in inviting him so insistently, had hoped 
to give him an opportunity for an elaborate frontal attack on 
Natural Theology by a clear and detailed statement of his case 
against it. Such a response might have clarified what is per- 
haps the most obscure item in his teaching, and at the same 
time have provided the ‘ natural theologian ’ with a worthy op- 
ponent with whom to measure the strength of his own case. 
Professor Barth, however, was of opinion that to take such a 
line would not be in accord with the obligations of good faith 
towards Lord Giftord’s will. He has preferred to use the op- 
portunity for another summary of his own theology—this time 
in the form of a running commentary on Knox’s Confessio 
Scotica of 1560—in the belief that he might thereby render some 
indirect service to the ‘ natural theologian ’ by enabling him to 
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confront his own science with what Barth considers to be the 
irreconcilable antithesis of Revealed Theology as interpreted by 
the Reformers and by himself. 


In these lectures this alleged antithesis is frequently asserted, 
but unfortunately never argued. Here and there, however, the 
Catholic theologian or philosopher may well infer that his case 
is less against a sound Natural Theology than against unwar- 
rantable pretensions made for it. For he will agree heartily 
with Barth that a Natural Theology based on reason is no sub- 
stitute for Sacred Theology based on Revelation; he will agree, 
too, that it can tell us nothing of God’s relation to man as de- 
pendent upon His free will and mercy, that it can ground no 
specifically Christian morality sufficient for salvation, and that 
‘both the Church and human salvation’ must be ‘ founded on 
the Word of God alone, on God’s revelation in Jesus Christ.’ 
But in other passages, and notably in the lecture on The One 
(od, he may be led to suspect that Barth’s case against Natural 
Theology is, in spite of itself, less theological in origin and in- 
spiration than due to an unconscious inheritance of subjectivist 
epistemological prejudices which cause him to confuse the media 
and objects of faith-knowledge and rational knowledge. Be- 
cause the mode of apprehension and the content of Revelation 
and any possible Natural Theology are diverse, he appears to 
assume (and there is no evidence that it is more than an 
assumption) that they are not concerned with the same God. So 
the God of the Philosophers, and indeed of all mere monotheists, 
is presented as an idol erected by the human mind as a sub- 
stitute for the Living God of the Scriptures. 

But the Catholic theologian, reading these lectures, must dis- 
appoint Professor Barth in his belief that there is in them ‘ no 
important statement which the representative of Natural Theo- 
logy can avoid considering as the direct opposite of his own 
tenets.” On the contrary, in page after page of these lectures, 
he must recognise, set out with all the lecturer’s wonted clarity 
and vigour, his own beliefs concerning the elements of Christian 
teaching. Even on those points on which Professor Barth be- 
lieves himself to be most at variance with the principles of Cath- 
dicism, he will find with delighted surprise that the chasm can- 
not be so deep or so wide as is imagined. When, for instance, we 
read his justification for the attribution of the concept of Per- 
sonality to God (pp. 30 ff.), wherein he uses language which 
might be employed by a Thomist, we are forced to believe that 
his radical objection to the Thomistic use of analogy in Theo- 
logy can have little or no relevance to Thomism rightly under- 
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stood, and to suspect that the shadow of Przywara has dark. 
ened his understanding of it.1. With even more delighted sur. 
prise we discover that he is emphatic that the grace of Christ, 
though hidden, effects a real change in human life (pp. 94 ff.). 
Even solifidianism, as he here presents it, offers no evident con- 
tradiction to the Catholic doctrine of ‘ living faith.’ Less far 
reaching in its consequences, but of equal interest to the eireni- 
cal theologian, is his plea for the restoration of sacramental 
worship. 

All this is not to say that there is not much in these lectures 
which falls far short of, and occasionally is in direct contradic. 
tion to, full Catholic teaching. Particularly jejune is his pre- 
sentation of the place of morality in Christian living, and his 
conception of the Church is plainly inadequate. But Catholic 
theologians, who (as Professor Barth himself noticed with em- 
barrassed surprise on the appearance of his first great work, the 
Commentary on Romans) are the first to pay homage to the lec- 
turer’s great work in recalling a Modernised and rationalised 
Protestantism to its origins and to the obedience of faith, will 
be grateful to him for this further epitome of his matured 
thought, an epitome which is less summary than his Credo and 
less intimidating than his voluminous Dogmatik. 

But we are nonplussed to find that so much he seems to give 
in his Aberdeen lectures he seems to take away in his Elberfeld 
lecture on The Holy Ghost and the Christian Life. The lecture 
was in fact delivered, among other reasons, to dispose of the 
charge that he had ‘ Catholic leanings.’ A Thomist will be 
little disturbed by (indeed he will be in fundamental agreement 
with) his radical critique of Przywara’s Hinordnung, permeated 
as that seems to be by the disastrous Suarezian theory of 
potentia obedientalis activa. Here again a Thomist will con- 
clude that the authentic doctrine of St. Thomas is impervious 
to Barth’s criticism ; and indeed he may well argue that Barth’s 
‘real change’ necessarily involves a ‘ real changeableness’ 
identical with potentia obedientialis as St. Thomas understood 
it. But the subsequent critique of the Tridentine doctrine 
of grace, free will and faith, with its virtual denial of any 
co-operative role to the Holy Ghost, makes us wonder what he 
could have really meant by ‘ real change,’ and even to surmise 





11t is lamentable that Barth appears to have gained most of his impres- 
sions of ‘ Thomism’ from Przywara; he has indeed admitted this to the 
present reviewer. For an estimate of Przywara’s distortion of the Thomist 
conception of analogy, see Aelred Graham, O.S.B., A Catholic Interpre- 
tation of Religion, BLackrriars, Oct. 1935, pp. 746 ff. 
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that on the fundamental issue of grace and nature there is 
still some unresolved contradiction latent in his thought. The 
Elberfeld lecture, more detailed and dense than those of Aber- 
deen, is not rendered easier by the translation, which, while 
evidently exceedingly painstaking, sometimes makes very diffi- 
cult reading. 


Victor White, O.P. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


THe SoctaL AND PoriticaL DocTRINES OF CONTEMPORARY 
Europe. By Michael Oakeshott. (Cambridge University 
Press; 10s. 6d.) 

Just as the theologian needs Denzinger, so the serious citizen 
needs such a book as the present one, a collection of authentic 
texts to illustrate the great political philosophies at work in 
Europe to-day. And with all the more reason because facts are 
smudged and ideas hurled about with the utmost untidiness in 
the journals ; even the student cannot keep abreast of the books 
on our social and political issues. Not in stray passages, but 
in considerable and complete quotations, here are five distinct 
ways of conceiving the fundamental character of society, and, 
by implication, the nature and earthly destiny of man: Repre- 
sentative Democracy, Catholicism, Communism, Fascism, and 
National Socialism. 

The first, which covers but also stands for something both 
deeper and more enduring than Liberalism, possesses no clas- 
sical document. It is not so much a coherent system as a tradi- 
tional sense of the rights of the individual. This tradition, so 
faras Liberalism is concerned, is one of struggle against abso- 
lute monarchy and seems for the present without appropriate 
doctrinal weapons to combat other and contemporary forms of 
anti-Liberalism. Yet it is far from dead and still commands 
the following of the French and English speaking peoples. And 
how cool and sober John Stuart Mill is after the louder rhetoric 
of other schools—like going into the Reform Club from the 
Marble Arch. 

‘The social and political doctrine of Catholicism is included, 
in the first place, because of its inherent merits. As a doctrine 
it is closer-knit and more systematic than any of the other cur- 
rent doctrines. Its strength lies in its coherence and its rigi- 
dity. In virtue of the one it is an example from which modern 
social and political thought has much to learn; in virtue of the 
other it appears in the modern world, to some extent, as a 
stranger, and the criticism Catholicism offers of other doctrines 
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is less convincing than its statement of its own.’ Mr. Oake. 
shott is thinking of Divini Redemptoris. ‘ It is, also, the re. 
pository of an element of profound importance in the [iropean 
tradition ; it is the only contemporary representat've of a gen.iine 
Natural Law theory, and it is evidence that this theory is noi 
yet dead. If this doctrine is a stranger in the modern world, 
it is certainly not an exotic doctrine : authoritarian without the 
capriciousness of the other authoritarian doctrines, it reminds 
us of an inheritance we have neglected.’ Substantial passages 
are given from the encyclicals and letters of Leo XIII and Pius 
XI, notably from Immortale Dei, Libertas, Rerum Novarum, 
Quadragesimo Anno, and Mit brennender Sorge, together with 
parts of the new Constitution of Ireland, in which country and 
in Portugal prevail the only peacefully established regimes pro- 
foundly influenced by Catholic doctrine. 

Most of the authoritative literature of Communism repeats 
the writings of Marx and Engels. * It is a doctrine,’ says the 
editor, ‘ which has received innumerable restatements, but has 
shown remarkably little power to grow.’ He has included the 
greater part of the Manijesto of the Communist Party, and chap- 
ters from Lenin’s State and Revolution, in which are incor- 
porated long quotations from Engels’ The Origin of the Family, 
Private Property and the State. And to illustrate the workings 
of the doctrine he gives extracts from the 1936 Constitution of 
the U.S.S.R. 

Professor Barker notes that the operation of the doctrine of 
Italian Fascism preceded its enunciation, which did not officially 
appear until 1932, wher Signor Mussolini wrote La Dottrina 
del Fascismo for the Enciclopedia Italiana. This is given in 
full, together with passages from the statutes of the present re- 
gime in Italy. 

Few of the authoritative documents of National Socialism 
have hitherto been translated into English. Here will be found 
extracts from the programme of the Party and from recent legis- 
lation on labour, Citizenship, and Blut und Boden; an account 
of some of the cardinal points of Mein Kampj; and translations 
of passages from Rosenberg. 

Mr. Oakeshott permits himself very little commentary, but 
his book which brings together the texts of these five great 
dynamic doctrines serves an urgent purpose. Its interest is 
more than academic; study-groups would do well to adopt it; 
and indeed it is to be commended to all who would know ac- 
curately the nature of the contending political forces of the 


world. ' Tuomas GIBy, O.P. 
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Beyond Pouitics. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed & Ward; 
3s. 6d.) 

It is astonishing that the most reputable of American Catho- 
lic weeklies has represented this book as a plea for totalitarian- 
ism. Dawson sees simply, and perhaps with greater penetra- 
tion than any other writer, that the rise of totalitarianism is a 
fact of epoch-making significance in the history of mankind; a 
fact which, mutatis mutandis, is as operative in the democracies 
as in the authoritarian states. The phenomenon of totalitarian- 
ism is no merely political one regarding the determination of 
forms of government (it is not necessarily bound up with indi- 
vidual dictatorship) : it is something which profoundly affects 
human life on every level of existence, and not least on that 
of culture and religion. Dawson shows reason to fear the im- 
minence, if not the presence, of ‘ a ‘‘democratic’’ totalitarianism 
which might be no less narrow and tyrannical than either Com- 
munism or National Socialism,’ involving ‘a degeneration of 
our culture into a mechanised mass civilisation which is as 
hostile to personal freedom and to intellectual integrity as any 
form of dictatorship.’ 

Totalitarianism, whether in the form of the tyranny of the 
ideological Party-State, or in the capitalist democracies of ‘a 
soulless force which is inspired purely by the motive of profit,’ 
presents a challenge of perhaps unprecedented gravity to us both 
as Englishmen and as Christians. As Englishmen, because 
the English traditions of personal freedom are something very 
different from the tyrannical forms of Continental doctrinaire de- 
mocracy begotten of the French Revolution. ‘ The English 
State in the past has been the classical example of that mixed 
constitution which was the political ideal of St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas... Although liberal individualism may be fossilized or 
extinct, the ideals behind it which gave it whatever spiritual 
value it possessed, the ideals of liberty and toleration, are by no 
means dead, even though they may seem threatened with ex- 
tinction, and any attempt to achieve a social organization 
adapted to our national genius must hold these ideals in view 

If the English tradition is to survive it is necessary to 
renounce all thought of a Common Front and to stand on our 
own ground. We need a definite organization which does not 
compete with that of the political parties, but which is strong 
enough and conscious enough to meet the competitive organisa- 
tions of Communism and Fascism.’ 

Still more grave is the challenge of totalitarianism to the 
Christian Church, While this challenge is more evident and 
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acute ‘ in the dictator states with their militant mass conscious. 
ness and their ideological fanaticism,’ in the capitalist demo- 
cracies there is the same problem as to ‘ how it is possible to 
recontile spiritual freedom and personal responsibility with the 
mechanised existence of a unit in the economic machine . 
The essential problem is how to transform the mechanised de- 
humanised mass population of an industrialised State into a 
true community with a common ethos and a common faith,’ 
The Christian is duly warned again a ‘ moral rearmament ’ mis- 
conception of the function of religion, against the temptations 
to alliances with the forces of Right or Left totalitarianism, 
against adopting a purely negative attitude to these movements, 
and above all against offering Christianity itself as a political 
utopia which can challenge them on their own ground. What 
he is to do is made by no means so clear—perhaps inevitably, 
but none the less regrettably. It would be a pity if he were to 
interpret Dawson’s ‘culture’ in too narrow and academic a sense, 
or his summons ‘ beyond politics ’ as a summons to neglect poli- 
tics. But though it provides us with little in the way of a 
definite policy, Christianity and Politics, the last chapter of the 
book, outlines the Christian view of history and catastrophe 
with a lucidity and deftness of touch that makes us wish that 
it could be issued in pamphlet form and scattered broadcast. 
Such summary diagnosis of recent history as this book offers 
inevitably lays itself open to criticism on the grounds of over- 
sweeping generalisation. Marx’s conception of economics as 
the determining factor of historical development is perhaps too 
readily dismissed as entirely out-of-date. But by those who 
can value generalisations as generalisations, the first-rate im- 
portance of Dawson’s diagnosis will not be missed. 
Victor White, O.P. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Morar PrositemMs oF Menta Derect. By J. S. Cammack, 
S.J. (Burns Oates; 7s. 6d.) 

The nature of these problems and the questions they raise are 
well illustrated by the case of the boy ‘ Tarzan’ to whom the 
reader is introduced in the opening chapter of Fr. Cammack’s 
informative study. ‘ Tarzan’ is a mental defective who by 
reason of his incorrigibly bad conduct and criminal propensities 
was reported ‘ as being a Moral Defective of the most dangerous 
type; and one who does not appear to recognise the existence 
of any moral principles.’ It was found necessary to send him 
to a State Institution, 
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Whilst, happily to say, all mental defectives do not display 
characteristics of this kind, some do, and the case quoted is 
a type of the legal, moral and administrative problems set by 
one whose mental and moral life appear quite abnormal. How 
is such a person to be judged and what treatment should he 
receive? The latter question can be answered administratively 
by his permanent segregation, but the further question of his 
moral responsibility is another matter. This can only be esti- 
mated by the extent to which his freedom of action is limited 
by factors over which he has no or little control, for ‘ respon- 
sibility,’ it is pointed out, ‘is bound up with freedom and im- 
putation of praise or blame is proportionate to the measure of 
the agent's freedom of choice.’ 

The treatment of the problems arising out of mental defi- 
ciency and delinquency found in the usual textbooks of moral 
theology needs, in the author’s opinion, to be revised in the 
light of the new psychology and psychiatry, together with the 
advances made in the study of heredity in relation to mental 
defect. The purpose therefore of this thesis, Fr. Cammack 
states, is ‘ to offer some material to remedy the deficiencies by 
collecting the facts ascertained by the best modern investiga- 
tions of the subject of heredity, moral imbecility and moral 
defect.’ 

The question turns on the degree of subjective moral re- 
sponsibility in both the mental and moral defective; on which 
point the author declares the text books are not very helpful. 
In order to set the problem of moral responsibility in a clearer 
light Fr, Cammack expounds the notion and the development 
of the doctrine of moral responsibility ; and he establishes the 
principle that ‘any factor not deliberately introduced by the 
agent, which destroys or lessens intellectual advertence destroys 
or lessens his responsibility.’ Mental defect which is a condi- 
tion of arrested development of mental powers is one of these 
factors ; so also is heredity in the sense that hereditary disposi- 
tions and tendencies can and do constitute an obstacle to the 
completely free human act. 

Our notions of heredity have, however, undergone some 
change of late years which seem to have escaped the authors of 
textbooks, who are inclined to accept facts which are inaccurate. 
The moralist has to safeguard the principles of moral responsi- 
bility from the objections of criminologists and others who deny 
any kind of freedom of the will, particularly in the moral de- 
fective. 

The evidence in support of heredity was partly based on cer- 
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tain family pedigrees of mental defectives and delinquents such 
as the Jukes, Nams and the ‘ Kallikak ’ families. The evidence 
derived from these investigations is now generally discredited, 
Recent and more accurate investigations of family histories tend 
to show that heredity, though an important factor, does no: 
play such an extensive part in the causation of mental and moral 
defect as was formerly supposed. This, of course, has an im- 
portant bearing on the question of sterilisation. Fr. Cammack 
marshalls the evidence, submitting it to criticism, supported by 
the leading authorities on the subject. : 


Turning to the subject of moral imbecility, it is shown that 
this term is used ambiguously. One writer quoted states that: 
‘The moral imbecile is born without moral sense; and lack of 
ethical feeling and lack of consideration for others make him a 
very dangerous member of the community.’ It comes, there- 
fore, as something of a shock to find the same terms moral 
imbecility or moral insanity used by Catholic authorities. As 
the author points out, this notion of moral imbecility as an in- 
born lack of moral sense can be generally traced to a discarded 
philosophical theory which assumed a moral sense in man dis- 
tinct from his other intellectual faculties. This, of course, is 
quite different from the supposition that some forms of delin- 
quency or immoral conduct may be traceable to hereditary con- 
ditions; which does not of necessity imply a complete inborn 
lack of ‘ moral sense.’ Delinquency in many cases is due to 
external environmental conditions as well as to internal psycho- 
logical factors which supervene not infrequently in an indivi- 
dual at certain periods of his life such as adolescence, who pre- 
viously was well conducted. On the other hand, we meet with 
individuals, whether mentally defective or normal, who from 
an early age exhibit abnormal disorder of conduct; and these 
may have to be dealt with administratively and classed as moral 
defectives—a term which may be taken merely in the sense of 
a defective who is also immoral or a moral defective. There is 
no need, however, to label such an individual as a moral im- 
becile in the sense already mentioned, namely, as one in whom a 
lack of moral sense is inborn. 

The bearing of this discussion of the meaning of the term 
moral imbecility on the problem of moral responsibility needs no 
further emphasis. In regard to the further question of the 
psychological basis of delinquency, support, with certain reser- 
vations and amplifications, is given to Dr. Burt’s theory of the 
temperamental defective in preference to explanations derived 
from psychological theories of the unconscious, 
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Fr. Cammack is to be congratulated and thanked for his mas- 
terly exposition of the problems at issue. His treatise meets 
a pressing need for a clearer view of the subject of mental and 
moral defect in relation to moral responsibility. A useful bib- 
liography, index and glossary of technical terms completes this 
interesting volume. 

Aipan ELrincton, O.P. 


Nos Enrants ET Nous. Par Dr, Etienne De Greeif. (Brussels : 
Editions de la Cité Chrétienne; B.frs. 16.50.) 

In the midst of so much that is written and said on the psycho- 
logy of children it is refreshing to meet an essay which handles 
this intricate and delicate subject from a standpoint which is 
at once Christian and scientific. 

When one approaches the problem of the formation of the 
man, the most striking thing is the irreplaceable réle of the nor- 
mal familial environment, father and mothers, brothers and 
sisters. This réle does not show itself directly, but one sees 
the consequences of its absence; for instance, in cases of child- 
ren brought up from infancy in institutions, or even by grand- 
parents or other relatives. 

The key to the author’s treatment of child psychology as 
presented in this interesting volume is to be found in the fore- 
going observation, for the child is not just an abstract entity 
to be studied psychologically apart from the environment into 
which it is born. Although indced it has its individual poten- 
tialities, he is an integral part of a greater unit, to wit the 
family, and its particular social environment. 

In the interplay of native disposition and environmental in- 
fluences lies the complexity of the problem of the development 
of the infant into the adult and its ultimate adaptation to life. 

The author agrees with the findings of psychoanalysts that 
the fundamental scheme of the personality is achieved towards 
the fifth year of age, by which time a truly conscious life is 
formed in the child, bearing with it, however rudimentary it may 
be, a personal conception of things. Henceforth, he finds him- 
self in conscious conflict with his surroundings, and a whole 
organization exists in him which deforms his vision and com- 
prehension of the world according to certain fundamental com- 
plexes. This is not to be understood to imply as of necessity 
anything of a pathological quality at the very outset. A ‘ com- 
plex’ may be quite normal but out of keeping with reality. In 
the early stages of its development the child forms ideas about 
itself, of the world around and of its attitude thereto which un- 
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der the impact of its intellecual growth on the one hand and 
of its environment on the other undergues a certain deforma- 
tion to which it has in due course to adjust itself. It is only 
when the adjustment is faulty or inadequate that the complexes 
may develop along pathological lines. 

The main purpose of this study lies in pointing out the paths 
along which this development lies and the pitfalls that may be 
encountered on the way. 

Though development is continuous it falls naturally onto 
certain well-marked stages, beginning with infancy, with its 
characteristic quality of dependence on the family and surround- 
ings to the gradual emergence of personal ambition and effort 
towards independence and domination to the final achievement 
of a definite adult psychological and moral attitude to the world. 
This, however, is not the whole of the problem, for in the 
Christian family the child comes into contact with religion and 
with God, especially at the period of the school and catechism. 
Tracing the development and quality of religious and moral 
notions forming in the child’s mind the author points out the 
danger, only too real, of an inferior teaching of Catholicism, 
as, for instance, presenting God in such theoretic and unintel- 
ligible terms that it turns to lesser deities and holds a form of 
religion Which in fact scarcely goes beyond a rudimentary 
polytheism. 

Arpan ELrincton, O.P. 


NOTICES 
Tut CONFERENCES OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL TO THE SISTERS 
or Cuarity. Vols. | and II. Translated by Joseph Leonard, 
C.M. (Burns Oates; ros. 6d. each.) 


The words of the Superior General of the Congregation of 
the Mission with reference to the publication of the ‘ Corre- 
spondence ’ of St. Vincent de Paul, are surely equally true with 
regard to these Conferences. He says that the object in pub- 
lishing the letters is ‘ to make this hero of charity better known, 
for he is more generally praised than known, and to attain your 
goal with greater certainty, you preferred, by allowing him to 
give utterance to his own thoughts, feelings, aspirations and 
designs, to present us with a faithful portrait painted by him- 
self.’ In his conferences as in his letters, we can see the real 
man and the real saint revealed. This is all the more true 
since these are not studied and artificial discourses, but simple, 
familiar and intimate talks. A spiritual Father conversing with 
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his spiritual daughters, he first encourages them to open their 
hearts and to speak their thoughts to him: then taking these 
thoughts as his inspiration he pours out to them his own, by 
which theirs are developed, enlarged, corrected or explained. 
So it is not the learning or wisdom of this or that great writer 
that he gives them, but the self-revealing thoughts of his in- 
nermost soul, 

True we do not see the Saint and feel the influence of his 
personality, but in these written conferences»we too can now 
read his most intimate thoughts ; can see the springs and motive 
power of his heroic actions. We can learn, above all, that only 
those who think great and noble thoughts can do great and 
noble deeds. That only if our thoughts are filled with God will 
we work the works of God. 

Fr, Leonard is doing a most valuable work in making these 
Conferences more accessible to English readers. 


E.L.K. 
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